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Cara Santa Maria gets her 
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Portraying the wages of 


| fracking page 28 
1 How do you solve a problem 


like North Korea? page 46 


“To assess the performance of journalism... 
to help stimulate continuing improvement 
in the profession, and to speak out for 
what is right, fair, and decent.” 

—from the founding editorial, 1961 


OPENING SHOT 
Hurricane Sandy put 
climate change back on 
page one 


EDITORIAL 

Obamacare is the law of 
the land. Now journalists 
must provide a healthy 
explanation of it. 


LETTERS 
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* The good, the bad, and 
the ugly from the media 
year that was 

* Laos’s ‘bomb problem’ 
* plus The Lower Case, 
Language Corner, and 
more 


16 ‘SURVIVAL OF THE WRONGEST' David H. Freedman explains why diet and 
health coverage is so flabby. (Hint: The scientific method doesn’t help.) 


CHEMICAL REACTION Fred Schruers discusses matters of life and death 
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In Detroit: An American 
Autopsy, a controversial 
journalist plumbs 
Motown’s wild side 
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Reviewed by Bill Shea 
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and one is a politician! 
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Opening Shot 


fter Superstorm Sandy swamped the nation’s media capital in 

October, some shops, such as the Daily News and American 

Media, even had to relocate long-term. In the aftermath came 
the stories about climate change—seawalls, wetlands, whether we 
can afford to keep developing coastal property, and so on. Two major 
reports due out in 2013 should ensure that climate change stays in the 
headlines: The quadrennial US National Climate Assessment lands in 
June, followed by the fifth update from the Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change, the world’s leading authority. The challenge for 
journalists will be to find a way to communicate the important, but 
decidedly unsexy, news in these reports in a way that sparks action. cr 


To have and have not 
Kudos to photographer 
lwan Baan for capturing the 
signature blackout image 
of Sandy, and to New York 
magazine for being the first 
to publish it. 
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EDITORIAL 


Obamacare: round two 


A chance for journalistic redemption 


The Affordable Care Act, a.k.a Obamacare, is the law of the 
land, and the re-election of the president ensures that its 
far-reaching provisions will take effect as scheduled in 2014. 
What does that mean for journalists? It presents an oppor- 
tunity—and an obligation—to deliver the clear and thorough 
reporting that was missing during the debate on the Acct itself. 


The politicians were not helpful then. Republicans 
demonized Obamacare, essentially a plan hatched in con- 
servative think tanks and road-tested by Mitt Romney in 
Massachusetts. The Democrats hid the football, de-empha- 
sizing the mechanics of the law in an effort to minimize the 
risk that the requirement to have health insurance or face 
penalties might not win votes. 

In the end, the media covered the law’s long, slow pas- 
sage like a sporting event, without much explanation of how 
it would shape people’s lives. Here comes another chance. 

First, it’s important for the press to explain what the ACA 
is, and is not. It is not a radical government take-over of 
medical care or a national health insurance scheme. Amer- 
ica still has a private insurance system, one that is not uni- 
versal (some 20 million Americans will be left out). And 
this context—private insurance, private provision of care, 
and a medical establishment rapidly consolidating into vast 
corporate entities—offers a useful frame. It helps to think 
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about reporting in terms of health- 
care’s main realms. 

The medical establishment What 
happens here will determine how 
much people pay for insurance in the 
new government-provided healthcare 
exchanges that the law puts in place, 
or, when employers provide cover- 
age, what those employers will pay. If 
doctors and hospitals demand higher 
prices for services, insurers will pass 
on the costs. Evidence is mounting that 
consolidation in the hospital industry 
is boosting prices. 

It’s debatable whether the cost- 
containment nostrums in the Act—like 
accountable care organizations, or more 
health-information technology—will do 
the trick. (The Center for Public Integ- 
rity has already shown how electronic 
medical records may do the opposite.) 
Other countries have lower healthcare 
costs largely because their governments 
push back against the power of medical 
providers. That’s not part of Obamacare. 

The insurance companies The kind 
of insurance sold in the new exchanges 
should top the what-to-cover list. Will 
there be zillions of offerings with tiny 
differences that are too hard for ordi- 
nary shoppers to decipher? Are the 
rules for explaining them good enough? 
And the biggest questions: What will 
consumers get for the money? Will the 
cheapest—and perhaps least compre- 
hensive—plans be adequate? And for 
people whose income qualifies them 
for government subsidies under the 
law to help them buy insurance: Will 
those subsidies be sufficient? 

The employers They lobbied hard 
to keep the job of covering 160 million workers. But if costs 
rise, will employers, especially small ones, stay in the game, 
or will they dump their employees into the exchanges? 

The people The primary focus of covering the imple- 
mentation of the new law should be on how it affects ordi- 
nary Americans—not in two or three-graph anecdotes, but 
via deep, explanatory reporting. That means sitting at the 
kitchen table as people figure out how to insure a family 
on a budget, as Boston’s wBUR so ably did earlier this year. 

The Affordable Care Act is a big deal, and it’s compli- 
cated. Readers and viewers need our help to see it clearly, 
both for their own situations and that of the nation. Here’s 
our chance. cur 


Read TRUDY LIEBERMAN’ critique of healthcare coverage on CJR.org 
under the “Second Opinion” banner, supported by The Commonwealth 
Fund and part of our new United States Project on the coverage of 
politics and policy. 


Illustration by Marc Martin 
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LETTERS 


Good publicity 

Re: “Rules of the Game: The sometimes 
nauseating, often fun, and always ab- 
surd life of a movie publicist” by Reid 
Rosefelt, cor, November/December 
Reid, I remember dealing with you in 
your start-up office and how cool and 
indie you were, the anti-PpMK—not that 
I didn’t have some favorites there, like 
Lois Smith. Journalists always appreci- 
ated publicists who were actually film- 
literate and not bullshit artists, and we 
knew damn well we weren’t getting 
the whole story but were just trying to 
bring enough to the table that it wasn’t 
a glorified press release. Part of why I 
ended up stopping was that access got 
so dwindly that it didn’t feel genuine. 

Now, the culture seems divided be- 
tween celebrities who tweet and do ev- 
ery magazine cover and those who don’t 
do any, but I’m just not as interested in 
reading about them. Maybe the mystery 
is gone,or the artistry is too hard to ac- 
complish in a town that makes fewer 
and fewer pieces of art. 

I hadn’t seen Lois in years, but she 
remains enshrined in my heart as not 
just a great publicist but as one of the 
people who make working in or cover- 
ing the business feel a little less grubby. 
I never met Pat Kingsley, but you have 
painted such accurate portraits of ev- 
eryone else that I trust you on her. I re- 
member Peggy Siegal letting me into 
some screening [saying], “Are you gonna 
be nice?” and daggers in her eyes. I re- 
member nicer dealings with Catherine 
Olim, Leslee Dart, Alan Eichhorn, Mara 
Buxbaum-—it was like its own studio. 

I was ready for this piece to go on 
much longer. I hope it’s part of a book 
proposal. 

David Handelman 
Harlem, NY 


Great article, Reid. I’ll be passing on 
what you wrote about mystery and in- 
trigue—mystery is at the heart of the 
creative process, and it’s a relief to 
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Ricky Gervais on 
Twitter: ‘My Q&A 
with a journalist 
about journalists 
in a magazine 


about journalism. 
Awkward :) Enjoy!’ 


hear you encourage artists to value it. 
So many of my generation of artists are 
overwhelmed by the promotional de- 
mands of the era; I think it’s because 
they feel a demand to be aggressively 
self-revealing. It’s a lot more powerful 
to offer fascinating work, yet remain in- 
triguing. Thanks for the sagacity! 

Zoe Greenberg 

Brooklyn, NY 

Take cover 

The cover of your November/December 
issue is a disgrace. I refuse to have it on 
my coffee table or anywhere else some- 
one should have to see. Shame on you. 
Bill Du Bois 

Marshall, MN 


The Truman show 

I, too, interviewed Marlon Brando (“In 
Cold Type” by Douglas McCollam, cur, 
November/December 2012). It was in 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


1946. I was 22 and worked for George 
Davis, fiction editor of Mademoiselle 
magazine. George would send me to in- 
terview persons whom he had spotted 
as future stars in the Broadway firma- 
ment. Brando was then appearing in A 
Flag Is Born, which predated Streetcar. 
He did not say much during the inter- 
view. I was no Truman Capote. 

I also met Truman through George— 
he published some of Truman’s early 
works in Mademoiselle. Truman would 
come and sit outside George’s office in 
the Chanin Building. It was George’s 
habit at that time to invite people to 
drop in Saturday nights for food and li- 
bation at his brownstone on 86th Street 
in Yorkville. One time, my husband and I 
were there with several other people, in- 
cluding Truman, when a guest arrived at 
the front door carrying a small monkey. 
Everyone rushed to greet the newcomer 
and his monkey except my husband and 
Truman. The laiter was visibly annoyed 
at being upstaged by the monkey. 
Elizabeth Moulton (Betsy Day back then) 
Cambridge, MA 


A time to die 

Re: “What the NY Times obits say about 
America” by Stephen G. Bloom, cur, No- 
vember/December 2012 

Your story prompted a flashback. In 
1998, I had a dinner date with a cer- 
tain New York Times bestselling author, 
who had spent tons of weeks on the list, 
but had recently been weighed down 
by a debilitating case of writer’s block. 
Among his many worries: How promi- 
nent would his Times obit be? Curious 
myself, I called a reporter/friend at 
the Gray Lady who told me the size of 
one’s obit had to do with the number 
of references in the paper and how re- 
cent they were. A list topper from two 
decades ago would warrant much less 
attention, he explained. In the case of 
my dinner companion, my Times friend 
counseled, “Now would actually be the 
most opportune time for him to pass 
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away.” Fortunately, I can report that 
said author remains with us today. Now 
I am anxious about his future obit in the 
Times. 

Steven Petrow 

Chapel Hill, NC 


Cut on the bias? 

In your editorial, “Hard Truths,” Mitt 
Romney “lied” while President Obama 
was “misleading.” Paul Ryan, Republi- 
can, was “hypocritical”—zilch for any 
Democrat guilty of that sin. But forget 
the usual media bias against Republican 
politicians, let’s get down to the nitty- 
gritty of the article—“covering facts.” 

You can opine all you want about fact- 
checking, but it’s now plain to see how it 
was manipulated to insure Obamacare 
became law. Factcheckers evidently are 
just as prone to weighing conclusions 
according to their own mindsets; re- 
porters selected those “facts” that sup- 
ported their own inclinations. 

Since the majority of reporters are 
liberal Democrats, the public was never 
adequately informed about Obamacare. 
The partisan media intended at all costs 
that Obamacare would pass. 

Today, we are finally learning more 
details, to the chagrin of many. Yet the 
same information was available to the 
media before it became law. The media 
barrage for its defense, the suppression 
of negative aspects, the denials and ob- 
fuscation, the persistent calumniation of 
its critics, put Obamacare over the top. 
The hard truth was available; the media 
chose not to help citizens understand 
many crucial implications. 

I have a suggestion for Cyr editorial 
to help remand the situation. Evoke ar- 
ticles on objectivity. Initiate conversa- 
tions on this lost criterion. How did we 
blunder from the standard of media ob- 
jectivity to media partisanship? 

If not recognizing and defending 
journalistic standards like objectivity, 
just what is the essence of the Colum- 
bia Journalism Review in the scheme of 
things? Merely to kibbutz? [sic] 
Miriam Jaffe 
Thousand Oaks, CA 


Rules of engagement 

It’s no wonder that Bruce Porter had a 
difficult time locating Marcy Bachmann 
(“Lost and found,” csr, November/ 
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December) and failed to find her in a 
1954 high-school yearbook. A 17-year- 
old girl in 1967 would have been four 
years old in 1954. No wonder “the year- 
book gambit also proved a dead end.” 
Max McElwain 

Wayne, NE 


The editors respond: McElwain’s right, 
and we regret the math error. It also 
has come to our attention that Marcy, 
the subject of Porter’s story, is unhappy 
about having her saga retold in cur, 
and claims it repeats a number of fac- 
tual errors from the original Newsweek 
piece. She declined to provide a list of 
her complaints for publication, but we 
asked Porter to respond. 


Bruce Porter responds: I’m sadder 
than your audience might presume 
that Marcy is upset over the CJR piece, 
which I intended as a testimonial to her 


strength of character and perseverance. 


The vehemence of her complaint 
does come as a surprise, considering 
the long hours of pleasurable conver- 
sation Dan Loewenthal and I had with 
her in 2011, when we first met her and 
she agreed to cooperate in a film about 
her life story. During that first meeting, 
she expressed unhappiness with the 
original Newsweek piece, as well as the 
Flint Journal’s resurrecting the story 
once again. However, once we got past 
that, she still agreed to participate in the 
documentary as long as she would be 
compensated for her effort. 

Marcy received $500 to begin co- 
operating with the documentary, and 
she signed a standard release giving 
us the right to use her in the film and 
giving her the right to approve the fi- 
nal version. There was no provision in 


the agreement to withhold her name 
or that of her family members. Indeed, 
during that first meeting, she provided 
Dan with the name and address of her 
son in California. A few weeks later, Dan 
went out there to talk to him about par- 
ticipating in the film, obtained a release 
from him, and then returned to LA that 
June to film him talking about his life 
growing up with his mother. 

After the first meeting with Marcy 
in January 2011, and after a lot of phone 
conversations, Dan and a producer and 
co-producer returned to Flint in May 
2011. They spent several days filming 
Marcy’s account of her life, and she 
also provided them with some 50 family 
photographs to use in the documentary. 

I viewed the story I wrote for CJR 
as encompassed by the agreement to 
do the documentary, and as a way to 
possibly drum up publicity to get some 
funding. 

Concerning the question of factual 
errors: I don’t have a copy of the old 
City Directory of Flint, but if Marcy 
says there are two n’s in Bachman, her 
maiden name, I apologize for the mis- 
take. In any case, everything that ap- 
pears in the old Newsweek story comes 
from the notes of my conversation with 
Marcy, which miraculously survived for 
45 years. There were actually two of us 
taking notes that day, me and Paul Zim- 
merman, Newsweek’s film critic, now 
deceased, who went along to help me 
write everything down as accurately as 
possible. When she pointed out in our 
2011 talk that she was 19 in 1967 and 
not 17, and that she didn’t even know 
what the drug stp was, I included that 
in the Cyr story. In the matter of the dis- 
appearance of her cat, apparently Paul 
heard one explanation and I another, 
and what appeared in the magazine 
was something of a compromise. I sus- 
pect the Newsweek factcheckers, being 
unable to find Marcy that night, went 
along. 

Again, I wish to apologize to Marcy 
for anything we’ve done to make her 
upset. I hope she will reconsider her 
recent decision to pull out of the docu- 
mentary. Not only would it tell the story 
of a brave and remarkable woman, but 
also provide insight into 1960s America, 
an important era that is slowly fading 
from public view. CJR 
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Please take a moment to fill out the post- 
card questionnaire enclosed in this issue 
of CJR or if you'd like to fill out this survey 
online instead, please go to 
www.cjr.org/survey.... it will help us know 
who you are, what you do, how you read, 
and more. It. takes about 1 minute, unless 
you’re fast. When you send in the 
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How I Got That Story 
Explosive situation 


In 2005, Jerry Redfern and Karen Coates were in Laos report- 
ing a story on the Plain of Jars region for Archaeology magazine, 
and they kept meeting people who had a “bomb problem.” The 
husband-and-wife team—he’s a photographer, she’s a writer—had 
lived in Southeast Asia for a number of years, and they were not 
unfamiliar with the problem of unexploded ordnance leftover 
from US bombing during the Vietnam War. But until this trip, 
they hadn't fully understood, as they put it, “the daily deadliness” 
of it. They decided it was a story they needed to pursue. Using 
old US Air Force maps to guide them to areas that were heavily 
bombed, they spent the next several years talking to the farmers 
and scrap-metal hunters for whom the risk of death or serious 
injury is a daily reality. Eternal Harvest, the book that emerged 


from these conversations, will be published in June. 


JR: As long as the stuff stays undisturbed in the ground, it gen- 
erally isn’t a problem to walk on it. It gets dangerous when you 
are out with the locals gathering scrap metal, and someone 
walks up to you with a cluster bomb they found. 
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The photo above was taken in the village of Etoum, which was so 


littered with ordnance that when the farmers set their fields on 


fire to clear them, the land would literally explode. 


JR: One day when we were in Etoum, Karen and I were talking 
and I heard the sound of metal striking metal. I walked around 
the corner of this hut and there was a guy banging on a bomb 
detonator with a crowbar, trying to separate the higher-quality 
metal. It was like something out of a Bugs Bunny cartoon. 


What did you do? 
JR: I ran. Well, first I took a picture, then I ran. 


In many villages, farming and gathering scrap metal form two 
halves of a seasonal livelihood. When it is too dry to farm, it’s 

a good time to look for scrap. And during the monsoon season, 
bombs leach from saturated earth. Middlemen, often from Viet- 
nam, come with trucks to take the villagers into the countryside 
to hunt for metal, paying them as little as 7 to 10 cents a pound. 


KC: We went to a village near the Vietnam border that had been 
heavily bombed, where everyone had a metal detector because 


JERRY REDFERN 





Language Corner 


Like you were 


Using “like” as a conjunction 
can earn you dirty looks from 
some quarters. The example 
most often cited by anti- 
conjunctionists is “Winston 
tastes good like a cigarette 
should.” It should be “as,” 
they say, or maybe “the way.” 
(A conjunction connects two 
clauses, each of which has a 
subject and a verb.) 

This position is held by 
The Associated Press, whose 
stylebook says, “Use like as 
a preposition to compare 
nouns and pronouns. It 
requires an object: Jim blocks 
like a pro. The conjunction as 
is the correct word to intro- 
duce clauses: Jim blocks the 
linebacker as he should.” It 
is also held by The New York 
Times, whose stylebook calls 
avoiding it “traditional usage, 
preferred by The Times.” 


And it is held, somewhat 


less tightly, by The Chicago 
Manual of Style: “Although 
like as a conjunction has 
been considered nonstan- 
dard since the seventeenth 
century, today it is common 
in dialectal and colloquial 
usage (he ran like he was 
really scared). Consider con- 


text and tone when deciding 


whether to impose standard 
English.” 

That covers most style 
guides used by journalists, 
but many writers, bloggers, 
and communicators like to 
use “like” like a conjunction. 
Garner’s Modern American 
Usage puts the conjunction at 
Stage 4 of its five-stage Lan- 
guage-Change Index, mean- 
ing only “die-hard snoots” 
object to its usage. If that’s 
your audience, beware. If not, 
do like you like. 

—Merrill Perlman 


everyone collected scrap. About a year before we got there, a 


boy had been killed in an explosion. He found what they think 


was one of these remote-control sensors that the US dropped 


along the Ho Chi Minh Trail. They would stick in the ground, 


and detect the movement of trucks and such. And they were 


often booby-trapped. We spent an entire afternoon and the 


next morning talking to his parents, visiting his grave, talking to 


others who had been with the boy when he was killed, includ- 


ing three other villagers who were seriously injured. It took 
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hours to tease cut the details of what happened. 


Getting around in Laos was difficult, but it also played into Red- 
fern and Coates’s approach to their work, which they describe as 


“slow journalism.” 


KC: One day, we were walking down a dirt road, not sure where 
it was headed, but something told us to keep going. Eventually 
we came to this village. It was the hottest part of the day, and 


most people were not outside, but we asked someone whether 
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they had a bomb problem. Suddenly, people started coming 

out of the woodwork; it opened up this amazing conversation. 
It comes down to spending a lot of time talking to people, just 
letting things unfold. Sources: Mashable, Shorenstein Center, E&P Databook, Google, Discover 
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Must-see TV Reportero, filmmaker Bernardo Ruiz’s new 
documentary, is the story of reporter Sergio Haro and his 
colleagues at Zeta, the Tijuana-based newsweekly that has been 
crusading against corruption and the drug cartels for more than 30 
years. in that time, the paper's co-founder, Hector Felix Miranda, 
and a reporter, Francisco Ortiz, have been murdered for what they 
wrote—two of the dozens of journalists killed in Mexico, one of 

the most dangerous places for media in the world (see more, page 
44). Ruiz met Haro, pictured on the job above, in 2007 in Haro’s 


Strange But True 


Tales from the sports beat 


C. W. Nevius, San Francisco Chronicle In 1990, the San Francisco 
49ers had a big Monday Night Football game, and those games 
always ended late and made our deadlines tight. I literally used 
to run across the field and sprint up the steps to the press box 
that’s how tight it was. For this game, I needed to talk to an offen- 
sive lineman named Bubba Paris who weighed over 300 pounds. 
Bubba was at his locker, but he wanted to get completely dressed 
before talking. I mean he wanted to put on his entire three-piece 
suit, buttoning up the vest, tying his tie. I kept trying to get him 

to answer a question and he kept saying that he wanted to get 
dressed first. He finally said, “I wouldn’t interview you in the 
nude, would I?” And I said, smart aleck that I am, “I don’t know, 
you've never interviewed me.” And that’s when Bubba stood up, 
grabbed me by my leg and under my arm and hoisted me over his 
head like he was bench-pressing a barbell. He held me up there 
for a while, my necktie dangling, and then put me down. “I told 


you,” he said, “I want to get dressed first.” So I said, “Okay.” 


Tanya Lyon, freelance multimedia producer A couple of years 
ago, when I was working for Time Warner Cable’s sports depart- 
ment, I was in the press box during an NHL game. At intermission, 
I was talking to a Hall of Fame scout when I noticed an executive 
from one of the teams watching me. A few days later the scout 
called me and said the management guy wanted to talk to me 
about a job. “Tanya, I don’t know what kind of job it is, but this 
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native Mexicali, where Ruiz had gone to research a piece about a 
shelter for deported children. The two spoke for three hours that 
day, and by the end Ruiz realized that in Haro, who had covered 
the border region for many years, he had the vessel for all the 


“narrative threads” he had “been chasing—immigration, corruption, 


and the rise of narco power in Mexico.” Haro’s work, Ruiz says, “is 
a kaleidoscopic record of place.” Reportero premiers January 7 on 
PBS's POV, and will be streamed at the Pov website (www.pbs.org/ 


pov/reportero) from January 8 to February 7. 


guy is one of the VPs of our 
team,” the scout said. So the 
guy calls me and says that he 
thought I ‘looked really smart; 
and he wanted to hire me to 
hang out with the players. He 
said something about when 
players are new to the team, 


they’re lonely and you could 


maybe go to dinner or hang out 


with them. I wanted to say, ‘Uh, 


sorry, I think what you’re look- 


ing for is a hooker? but instead I 


just said no, and told him I was 
a reporter. He apologized and 
said he didn’t know—he just 


could tell I was really smart. 


Barbara Kingsley-Wilson, 
journalism adviser, Cal 
State Long Beach One night, 
when I was just starting out 
as a sportswriter with the 
Rochester Times-Union, I took 
my notebook into the locker 
room of the Syracuse Chiefs, 
a AAA baseball team, to do 
post-game interviews. The 
team members were standing 


around watching a hardcore 
porn film on the club TV. One 
of the players pointed to an 
actress on the screen and said, 
“This one’s a redhead!” Then 
everyone turned and looked at 
me-—I, too, have red hair—and 
laughed. I was tempted to 
point at the screen, and say, 
“That’s my mom,” or some- 
thing. But I felt compelled to 
play it straight in those days. 


— Marla Jo Fisher 
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The Write Stuff 
Process-oriented 


“The things I learned from other writers really shaped me 

as a writer,” says journalist and novelist Susan Braudy. “So it 
seems like there should be a place for writers to write about 
other writers.” Memoirs of Authors: Writers Celebrate Writers 
(writerscelebratewriters.com), which Braudy launched last fall, 
is that place. Anyone can submit pieces—published or unpub- 
lished—that explore some aspect of how and why and to what 
effect a writer does what he or she does. Among the early entries 
is “Fragment of a Memoir in Progress” by Thomas Powers, about 
Anthony Lukas. Here is an excerpt: 


Tony Lukas was a rounded, almost cherubic-looking man. He 
was not fat, but there wasn’t a straight line or visible bone in his 
body. When happy he glowed with a beatific inner light. Telling 
a story he often hugged himself into a ball, one leg up over the 
other, face beaming with pleasure at the drama he was unfold- 
ing. When he reached the all-important detail, or the nub of 
a tale, his eyes rounded dramatically. I understood the source 
of his excitement. He had burrowed deep into the story, had 
walked the ground in Caldwell, Idaho, where the killing oc- 
curred; had read all the newspapers and magazines of the day, 
knew the personal histories of all the characters, handled the 
paper on which they scribbled notes, letters, and legal briefs, 
learned to recognize their scrawl, to read between their lines, 
to note what they left out, to follow their swings of mood. He 
hadn’t skimmed all this material; he had consumed it whole— 
read it, typed it, organized it, pondered it, internalized it. 


Sree Tips 
Social-media etiquette 
for journalists 


What is the advantage of Facebook’s Subscribe function for 


journalists? 


® 
Facebook’s Subscribe function allows you to share your public 


posts with a wider range of readers, beyond your circle of friends, 


and so-called friends, on Facebook. With each post, you can 
decide whether to make it public or not. This is an especially 
good option for journalists who are uncomfortable with Twitter. 
Another advantage is that once you are using Subscribe, if you 


unfriend someone, they continue to remain subscribed to you, 


thus getting your updates, but you don’t have to see their updates. 


Sree Sreenivasan (@Sree), Columbia University’s first Chief Digital 


Officer, answers your social-media-etiquette questions. Send your 


queries via email sree@sree.net (subject line: csR etiquette). 


The Lower Case 


Victims to testify in Afghan 
massacre hearing 


CBSNews.com, 11/9/12 


¢ Health Most Common Frame 
For Spinach, Peanut Recalls 


Newspaper Research Journal, Summer 2012 


HPD: Man dies in crash after pursuing wife with 
restraining order 


KHOU.com, 9/2/12 


Court Allows 
Liquidation 
Of Hostess 


The New York Times, 11/2 


Torrington Police Search For Jesus 


The Hartford Courant, 11/27/12 


Orangutan moved to 
stamp out smoking 


Los Angeles Daily News, 7 


Dead parents may be exhumed to ID drug lord 


The Miami Herald, 10/18/12 


cJR Offers a one-year subscription or gift subscription for an item published in 
The Lower Case. Please send original clippings to csr, 729 Seventh Avenue, 3rd 
Floor, New York, NY 10019, or links for Web items to tso2@columbia.edu. 
Please include address, phone, aiid email. 
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Darts & Laurels 2012 | 


DART for inflaming an already tense situation: Business 


LAUREL for good reporter’s instincts: James Carter IV 


insider, The Daily Caller, Michelle Malkin, NBC News Fol- Who knows how the presidential election might have gone 
lowing Trayvon Martin’s death in February, several media 


outlets embarrassed themselves with inaccurate reporting 
and selective editing. Business Insider and The Daily Caller 
published what were thought to be negative photos of Martin, 
BI’s from a white-supremacist website. One of the photos 
on Michelle Malkin’s website said to be of Martin turned 
out to be of someone else. Martin’s killer, George Zimmer- 
man (who claims he shot Martin in 

self-defense), is suing NBC for “acci- 

dentally” editing Zimmerman’s 911 

call for a segment on the Today show 

to make the shooting seem racially 

motivated. 


LAUREL for going deep: Nate Silver’s 

FiveThirtyEight and scotusblog In 

political terms, 2012 shall be known 

as the Year of the Niche Bloggers. 

These two did great work that also 

showed up their mainstream media 

competition. On his blog, which 

has been licensed by The New York 

Times since 2010, Silver’s statisti- 

cal method correctly predicted the 

results of all 50 states and foresaw an Obama win while other 

pundits and pollsters said the election was too close to call. 
When the Supreme Court’s decision on the Affordable 

Care Act came in, journalists scurried to be the first with the 

story, but in their haste, several (most famously CNN and Fox 

News, but also Huffington Post, Time, and NPR) got it wrong. 

Not scoTusblog, which live-blogged the ruling, and took its 

time in posts to make sure it got everything right. The result: 

5.3 million hits (more than 10 times its previous daily high). 

The Court may want to reconsider its decision not to give 

scotusblog press credentials. 


DART for grade inflation: Charles Jaco, KTVI, St. Louis, 
MO When you're interviewing a senatorial candidate who 
says, as Todd Akin did in August, that women’s bodies “have 
ways to try to shut that whole thing down” and prevent preg- 


nancies in cases of “legitimate rape,” you might want to devi- 
ate from your interview script and ask what that’s about. But 
Charles Jaco’s brain apparently shut that whole thing down, 
and he followed up with a question about the economy. Yet in 
hindsight, he thought his interview rated a “B+.” That must 
be some kind of bell curve. 
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if James Carter, grandson of Jimmy, hadn’t been curious 
about YouTube snippets of a Mitt Romney fundraiser in Boca 
Raton—the event at which the candidate dismissed Obama 
supporters as the “47 percent” of the nation who are “depen- 
dent upon the government, who believe that they are victims.” 
Playing a hunch, Carter and veteran reporter David Corn 
tracked down the source and the full video, which became a 
big scoop for Mother Jones. 


DART for overly hasty identifications: ABC 
News Handy tip for ABc News: Make sure 
you’ve got the right guy! In a hastily assem- 
bled profile of James Holmes, accused of 
a July shooting spree in a Colorado movie 
theater that killed 12, aBc’s Brian Ross 
announced that he was a member of the 
Tea Party. Surely there’s only one James 
Holmes in Colorado, right? Oops. (And the 
Newtown, CT, shootings in December pro- 
vided a horrific reminder about the need to 
doublecheck before going public with IDs.) 


LAUREL for changing minds about 

retouched bodies: Julia Bluhm When Julia 
Bluhm, 14, from Waterville, ME, got tired of looking at heav- 
ily doctored photos of young models in her fashion maga- 
zines, she didn’t just moan about it; she launched a petition 
on Change.org, which got more than 50,000 signatures. This 
got the attention of Seventeen editor Ann Shoket, who in July 
announced a Body Peace Treaty and pledged to keep it real 
for future fashion spreads. 


DART for being copycats: Fareed Zakaria, Jonah Lehrer, Joe 
Milliken Fareed Zakaria was caught “accidentally” sampling 
New Yorker prose in a Time article last summer yet emerged 
relatively unscathed—just a few days’ suspension from his 
approximately 1,476 jobs and a resignation from Yale’s gov- 
erning board. For this he should probably thank Jonah Leh- 
rer, whose multiple journalistic transgressions exhausted 
everyone’s outrage. 

Even so, Vermont freelancer Joe Milliken managed to 
plumb new depths. After he was accused of covering a sports 
event he never attended, lifting quotes and details from other 
accounts to fill in the gaps, he tried to clear his name on Poyn- 
ter. Yet the evidence clearly showed that Milliken not only 
used another reporter’s quotes without attribution, he also 
altered them—making him both a plagiarist and a fabricator. 
Next time, Milliken, quit while you’re behind. 


DART AND LAUREL BY ASAF HANUKA 





DART for foul balls: ESPN What is going on in Bristol, CT? 
As rival Deadspin gleefully reported, ESPN made some big, 
weird mistakes this year, with ESPN.com senior editor Lynn 
Hoppes at the center of all of them. 

First, he hired Sarah Phillips to freelance for the site, 
apparently without a reference check. Turns out she’s a scam 
artist. ESPN terminated its relationship with her in the spring. 

Then Deadspin caught Hoppes lifting content from Wiki- 
pedia (typos and all) and press releases. At the time, ESPN 
called this “journalistic laziness” that 

“fell short of our editorial standards,” 

although ESPN’s ombudsman did not 

see fit to mention this on its blog, and 

ESPN.com did nothing to change or 

update Hoppes’s posts until a college 

student asked VP/executive editor 

John Walsh about the matter in Decem- 

ber. Walsh responded that Deadspin’s 

John Koblin harbored a grudge against 

Hoppes for stealing his girlfriend, which 

came as a surprise to Koblin, to his boy- 

friend, and to those who expect more of 

Walsh. (Walsh told Deadspin he never 

mentioned Koblin’s name and merely 

said he’d heard a rumor that there was a 

“romantic rivalry,’ but several students 

present at the time maintain that Walsh mentioned Koblin 
by name.) Only after lots of unfortunate publicity did ESPN 
update Hoppes’s posts, deleting 12 outright and amending 
three others. 


LAUREL for being immune to Internet hysteria: Marilyn 
Hagerty, Grand Forks Herald When Hagerty, the Herald’s 
octogenarian food critic, reviewed Grand Forks’s newly 
opened Olive Garden in March, she wasn’t expecting to 
become the Internet’s favorite foodie. As her son James 
recounted in The Wall Street Journal, when he broke the 
news that she had gone viral, she replied, “Could you tell 
me what viral means?” After more than 60 years in journal- 
ism, Hagerty paid no attention to the social media maelstrom. 


“I’m working on my Sunday column and I’m going to play 


bridge this afternoon,” she explained, “so I don’t have time 
to read all this crap.” 


DART for the most imaginary friends: Karen Jeffrey, Cape 
Cod Times In December, her editors at the Cape Cod Times 
announced solemnly that they “have been unable to find 69 
people in 34 stories since 1998, when we began archiving 
stories electronically.” Jeffrey, an employee since 1981, “no 
longer works for the Cape Cod Times.” 


DART for forgetting what “real-time” means: NBC NBC was 
so thrilled about teaming up with Twitter for the London 
Olympics in August, that it didn’t stop to think that maybe 
it wasn’t the best plan to promote the games on the ultimate 
instant-gratification platform while choosing to maximize ad 
dollars by delaying broadcast of the most popular events until 
prime time. Tired of having the results spoiled for events they 
couldn’t watch for several hours yet, Americans used Twitter 
to air unsportsmanlike opinions about the network. 


DART for callowness: Vice maga- 
zine After crowing about its access 
to on-the-lam software pioneer 
John McAfee (“We are with John 
McAfee Right Now, Suckers”) and 
inadvertently exposing the accused 
murderer’s Guatemalan hideout via 
the metadata in its photos, Vice then 
attempted to backpedal—but the 
damage to its own reputation was 
done (and McAfee was arrested). 


DART for systemic poor judgment: 

Britain’s waning media empire It 

was another annus horribilis for 

Rebekah Brooks and Andy Coulson, 
accused in the Fleet Street phone-hacking scandal, and vari- 
ous personnel at the BBc (including George Entwistle and new 
New York Times CEO Mark Thompson), who got caught up in 
the Jimmy Savile row. To top off the UK’s display of journalis- 
tic prowess, the 2,000-page Leveson Inquiry into media eth- 
ics included verbatim passages from Wikipedia, one of which 
erroneously credited a 25-year-old Californian, Brett Straub, 
with cofounding The Independent. (His friends added him to 
the entry as a prank.) Whoops! cr 


DEARLY DEPARTED 
Newsweek’s print edition 

The Sporting News print edition 
The Times-Picayune as a daily 
(other Advance and Newhouse 
papers cut frequency, too) 

The Daily 

The Laurel (MS) Leader-Call 
Whole Living magazine 
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‘Survival of the wrongest’ 


How personal-health journalism ignores 
the fundamental pitfalls baked into all scientific research 
and serves up a daily diet of unreliable information 


BY DAVID H. FREEDMAN 


In late 2011, in a nearly 6,000-word article in The New York Times Magazine, health writer Tara 


Parker-Pope laid out the scientific evidence that maintaining weight loss is a nearly impossible 


task—something that, in the words of one obesity scientist she quotes, only “rare individuals” can 


accomplish. Parker-Pope cites a number of studies that reveal the various biological mechanisms 


that align against people who’ve lost weight, ensuring that the weight comes back. These find- 


ings, she notes, produce a consistent and compelling picture by “adding to a growing body of 


evidence that challenges conventional thinking about obe- 
sity, weight loss, and willpower. For years, the advice to the 
overweight and obese has been that we simply need to eat 
less and exercise more. While there is truth to this guidance, 
it fails to take into account that the human body continues to 
fight against weight loss long after dieting has stopped. This 
translates into a sobering reality: once we become fat, most 
of us, despite our best efforts, will probably stay fat.” 

But does this mean the obese should stop trying so hard to 
lose weight? Maybe. Parker-Pope makes sure to include the 
disclaimer that “nobody is saying” obese people should give 
up on weight loss, but after spending so much time explain- 
ing how the science “proves” it’s a wasted effort, her assur- 
ance sounds a little hollow. 

The article is crammed with detailed scientific evidence 
and quotes from highly credentialed researchers. It’s also a 
compelling read, thanks to anecdotal accounts of the endless 
travails of would-be weight-losers, including Parker-Pope’s 
own frustrating failures to remove and keep off the extra 60 
pounds or so she says she carries. 

In short, it’s a well-reported, well-written, highly read- 
able, and convincing piece of personal-health-science jour- 
nalism that is careful to pin its claims to published research. 

There’s really just one problem with Parker-Pope’s piece: 
Many, if not most, researchers and experts who work closely 
with the overweight and obese would pronounce its main 
thesis—that sustaining weight loss is nearly impossible—dead 
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wrong, and misleading in a way that could seriously, if indi- 
rectly, damage the health of millions of people. 

Many readers—including a number of physicians, nutri- 
tionists, and mental-health professionals—took to the blogs 
in the days after the article appeared to note its major omis- 
sions and flaws. These included the fact that the research 
Parker-Pope most prominently cites, featuring it in a long 
lead, was a tiny study that required its subjects to go on a 
near-starvation diet, a strategy that has long been known 
to produce intense food cravings and rebound weight gain; 
the fact that many programs and studies routinely record 
sustained weight-loss success rates in the 30-percent range; 
and Parker-Pope’s focus on willpower-driven, intense diet- 
and-exercise regimens as the main method of weight loss, 
when most experts have insisted for some time now that 
successful, long-term weight loss requires permanent, sus- 
tainable, satisfying lifestyle changes, bolstered by enlisting 
social support and reducing the temptations and triggers 
in our environments—the so-called “behavioral modifica- 
tion” approach typified by Weight Watchers, and backed by 
research studies again and again. 

Echoing the sentiments of many experts, Barbara Berkeley, 
a physician who has long specialized in weight loss, blogged 
that the research Parker-Pope cites doesn’t match reality. 


“Scientific research needs to square with what we see in clini- 


cal practice,” she wrote. “If it doesn’t, we should question 
its validity.” David Katz, a prominent physician-researcher 





who runs the Yale Prevention Research Center and edits the 
journal Childhood Obesity, charged in his Huffington Post 
blog that Parker-Pope, by listing all the biological mecha- 
nisms that work against weight loss, was simply asking 
the wrong question. “Let’s beware the hidden peril of that 
genetic and biological understanding,” he wrote. “It can be 
hard to see what’s going on all around you while looking 
through the lens of a microscope.” In fact, most of us know 
people—friends, family members, colleagues—who have lost 
weight and kept it off for years by changing the way they eat 
and boosting their physical activity. They can’t all be freaks 
of biology, as Parker-Pope’s article implies. 

The Times has run into similar trouble with other promi- 
nent articles purporting to cut through the supposed mys- 
tery of why the world keeps getting dangerously fatter. One 
such piece pointed the finger at sugar and high-fructose corn 
syrup, another at bacteria. But perhaps the most controver- 
sial of the Times’s solution-to-the-obesity-crisis articles was 
the magazine’s cover story in 2002, by science writer Gary 
Taubes, that made the case that high-fat diets are perfectly 
slimming—as long as one cuts out all carbohydrates. His 
article’s implicit claim that copious quantities of bacon are 
good for weight loss, while oatmeal, whole wheat, and fruit 


will inevitably fatten you up, had an enormous impact on the 


public’s efforts to lose weight, and to this day many people 
still turn to Atkins and other ultra-low-carb, eat-all-the-fat- 
you-want diets to try to shed excess pounds. Unfortunately, 
it’s an approach that leaves the vast majority of frontline obe- 
sity experts gritting their teeth, because while the strategy 
sometimes appears to hold up in studies, in the real world 
such dieters are rarely able to keep the weight off—to say 
nothing of the potential health risks of eating too much fat. 
And of course, the argument Taubes laid out stands in direct 
opposition to the claims of the Parker-Pope article. Indeed, 
most major Times articles on obesity contradict one another, 
and they all gainsay the longstanding consensus of the field. 

The problem isn’t unique to the Times, or to the subject 
of weight loss. In all areas of personal health, we see promi- 
nent media reports that directly oppose well-established 
knowledge in the field, or that make it sound as if scientifi- 
cally unresolved questions have been resolved. The media, 
for instance, have variously supported and shot down the 
notion that vitamin D supplements can protect against can- 
cer, and that taking daily and low doses of aspirin extends 
life by protecting against heart attacks. Some reports have 
argued that frequent consumption of even modest amounts 
of alcohol leads to serious health risks, while others have 
reported that daily moderate alcohol consumption can be 
a healthy substitute for exercise. Articles sang the praises 
of new drugs like Avastin and Avandia before other articles 
deemed them dangerous, ineffective, or both. 

What’s going on? The problem is not, as many would 
reflexively assume, the sloppiness of poorly trained sci- 
ence writers looking for sensational headlines, and ignor- 
ing scientific evidence in the process. Many of these articles 
were written by celebrated health-science journalists and 
published in respected magazines and newspapers; their 
arguments were backed up with what appears to be solid, 


balanced reporting and the careful citing of published sci- 
entific findings. 

But personal-health journalists have fallen into a trap. 
Even while following what are considered the guidelines of 
good science reporting, they still manage to write articles 
that grossly mislead the public, often in ways that can lead 
to poor health decisions with catastrophic consequences. 
Blame a combination of the special nature of health advice, 
serious challenges in medical research, and the failure of 
science journalism to scrutinize the research it covers. 


PERSONAL-HEALTH COVERAGE BEGAN TO MOVE TO THE 
fore in the late 1980s, in line with the media’s growing 
emphasis on “news you can use.” That increased attention 
to personal health ate into coverage of iict only other sci- 
ence, but also of broader healthcare issues. A 2009 survey 
of members of the Association of Health Care Journalists 
found that more than half say “there is too much coverage 
of consumer or lifestyle health,” and more than two-thirds 
say there isn’t enough coverage of health policy, healthcare 
quality, and health disparities. 


The problem is not, as 
many would reflexively 
assume, the sloppiness 
of poorly trained science 
writers looking for 
sensational headlines 
and ignoring scientific 
evidence in the process. 


The author of a report based on that survey, Gary Schwit- 
zer, a former University of Minnesota journalism researcher 
and now publisher of healthcare-journalism watchdog 
HealthNewsReview.org, also conducted a study in 2008 of 
500 health-related stories published over a 22-month period 
in large newspapers. The results suggested that not only has 
personal-health coverage become invasively and inappropri- 
ately ubiquitous, it is of generally questionable quality, with 
about two-thirds of the articles found to have major flaws. 
The errors included exaggerating the prevalence and rav- 
ages of a disorder, ignoring potential side effects and other 
downsides to treatments, and failing to discuss alternative 
treatment options. In the survey, 44 percent of the 256 staff 
journalists who responded said that their organizations at 
times base stories almost entirely on press releases. Studies 
by other researchers have come to similar conclusions. 

Thoughtful consumers with even a modest knowledge 
of health and medicine can discern at a glance that they are 
bombarded by superficial and sometimes misleading “news” 
of fad diets, miracle supplements, vaccine scares, and other 
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exotic claims that are short on science, as well as endlessly 
recycled everyday advice, such as being sure to slather on 
sun protection. But often, even articles written by very good 
journalists, based on thorough reporting and highly credible 
sources, take stances that directly contradict those of other 
credible-seeming articles. 

There is more at stake in these dueling stories than there 
would be if the topic at hand were, say, the true authorship 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Personal healthcare decisions affect 
our lifespan, the quality of our lives, and our productivity, 
and the result—our collective health—has an enormous 
impact on the economy. Thirty years ago, misleading health 
information in the press might not have been such a problem, 
since at the time physicians generally retained fairly tight 
control of patient testing and treatment decisions. Today, 
however, the patient is in the driver’s seat when it comes 
to personal health. What’s more, it is increasingly clear that 
the diseases that today wreak the most havoc—heart disease, 
cancer, diabetes, and Alzheimer’s—are most effectively dealt 
with not through medical treatment, but through personal 
lifestyle choices, such as diet, exercise, and smoking habits. 

Consider the potential damage of bad weight-loss-related 
journalism. Obesity exacerbates virtually all major disease 
risks—and more than one in 20 deaths in the US is a prema- 
ture death related to obesity, according to a 2007 Journal of 
the American Medical Association study. Obesity carries an 
annual price tag of as much as $5,000 a year in extra medical 
costs and lost productivity, for a total cost to the US econ- 
omy of about $320 billion per year—a number that could 
quadruple within 10 years as obesity rates climb, according 
to some studies. (There is, of course, a lot of uncertainty in 
cost projections, and this research does not account for the 
impact of the Affordable Care Act.) On top of these costs are 
the subjective costs of the aches, discomforts, and compro- 
mised mobility associated with obesity. 

Meanwhile, there’s a wide range of convincing-sounding 
yet wildly conflicting weight-loss-related claims made by 
prominent science journalists. People who might otherwise 
be able to lose weight on the sort of sensible, lifestyle-modi- 
fication program recommended by most experts end up fall- 
ing for the faddish, ineffective approaches touted in these 
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articles, or are discouraged from trying at all. For example, 
innumerable articles (including Parker-Pope’s Times piece) 
have emphasized the notion that obesity is largely geneti- 
cally determined. But study after study has shown that obe- 
sity tends to correlate to environment, not personal genome, 
as per the fact that people who emigrate from countries with 
traditionally low obesity rates, such as China, tend to hew 
to the obesity rates of their adopted countries. What’s more, 
global obesity rates are rapidly rising year by year, including 
in China, whereas the human genome barely changes over 
thousands of years. And studies clearly show that “obesity 
genes” are essentially neutralized by healthy behaviors such 
as exercise. 

It is not encouraging to those trying to muster the focus 
and motivation to stick to a healthy-eating-and-exercise pro- 
gram to hear that their obesity is largely genetically deter- 
mined, suggesting—sometimes explicitly—that the obese are 
doomed to remain so no matter what they do. A 2011 New 
England Journal of Medicine study (as reported in The New 
York Times) found that people tend to binge after they find 
out they carry a supposed fat-promoting gene. Other studies 
have shown—in keeping with common sense—that one of the 
best predictors of whether someone starting a weight-loss 
program will stick with it is how strongly the person believes 
it will succeed. When journalists erode that confidence with 
misleading messages, the results are easy to predict. 


WHEN SCIENCE JOURNALISM GOES ASTRAY, THE USUAL SUS- 
pect is a failure to report accurately and thoroughly on 
research published in peer-reviewed journals. In other 
words, science journalists are supposed to stick to what well- 
credentialed scientists are actually saying in or about their 
published findings—the journalists merely need to find a way 
to express this information in terms that are understandable 
and interesting to readers and viewers. 

But some of the most damagingly misleading articles 
don’t stem from the reporter’s failure to do this. Rather, sci- 
ence reporters—along with most everyone else—tend to con- 
fuse the findings of published science research with the clos- 
est thing we have to the truth. But as is widely acknowledged 
among scientists themselves, and especially within medical 
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science, the findings of published studies are beset by a num- 
ber of problems that tend to make them untrustworthy, or at 
least render them exaggerated or oversimplified. 

It’s easy enough to verify that something is going wrong 
with medical studies by simply looking up published find- 
ings on virtually any question in the field and noting how the 
findings contradict, sometimes sharply. To cite a few exam- 
ples out of thousands, studies have found that hormone- 
replacement therapy is safe and effective, and also that it 
is dangerous and ineffective; that virtually every vitamin 
supplement lowers the risk of various diseases, and also that 
they do nothing for these diseases; that low-carb, high-fat 
diets are the most effective way to lose weight, and that high- 
carb, low-fat diets are the most effective way to lose weight; 
that surgery relieves back pain in most patients, and that 
back surgery is essentially a sham treatment; that cardiac 
patients fare better when someone secretly prays for them, 
and that secret prayer has no effect on cardiac patients. (Yes, 
these latter studies were undertaken by respected research- 
ers and published in respected journals.) 

Biostatisticians have studied the question of just how 
frequently published studies come up with wrong answers. 
A highly regarded researcher in this subfield of medical 
wrongness is John Ioannidis, who heads the Stanford Pre- 
vention Research Center, among other appointments. Using 
several different techniques, Ioannidis has determined that 
the overall wrongness rate in medicine’s top journals is about 
two thirds, and that estimate has been well-accepted in the 
medical field. 

A frequent defense of this startling error rate is that 
the scientific process is supposed to wend its way through 
many wrong ideas before finally approaching truth. But 
that’s a complete mischaracterization of what’s going on 
here. Scientists might indeed be expected to come up with 
many mistaken explanations when investigating a disease 
or anything else. But these “mistakes” are supposed to 
come in the form of incorrect theories—that a certain drug 
is safe and effective for most people, that a certain type 
of diet is better than another for weight loss. The point 
of scientific studies is to determine whether a theory is 
right or wrong. A study that accurately finds a theory to 
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be incorrect has arrived at a correct finding. A study that 
mistakenly concludes an incorrect theory is correct, or 
vice-versa, has arrived at a wrong finding. If scientists can’t 
reliably test the correctness of their theories, then science 
is in trouble—bad testing isn’t supposed to be part of the 
scientific process. Yet medical journals, as we’ve seen, are 
full of such unreliable findings. 

Another frequent claim, especially within science journal- 
ism, is that the wrongness problems go away when report- 
ers stick with randomized control trials (RCTs). These are 
the so-called gold standard of medical studies, and typically 
involve randomly assigning subjects to a treatment group or 
a non-treatment group, so that the two groups can be com- 
pared. But it isn’t true that journalistic problems stem from 
basing articles on studies that aren’t RCTs. Ioannidis and oth- 
ers have found that RcTs, too (even large ones), are plagued 
with inaccurate findings, if to a lesser extent. Remember that 
virtually every drug that gets pulled off the market when 
” in a large 
RCT. Even those studies of the effectiveness of third-party 


dangerous side effects emerge was proven “safe 


prayer were fairly large RcTs. Meanwhile, some of the best 
studies have not been RcTs, including those that convinc- 
ingly demonstrated the danger of cigarettes, and the effec- 
tiveness of seat belts. 

Why do studies end up with wrong findings? In fact, 
there are so many distorting forces baked into the process 
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of testing the accuracy of a medical theory, that it’s harder to 
explain how researchers manage to produce valid findings, 
aside from sheer luck. To cite just a few of these problems: 

Mismeasurement To test the safety and efficacy of a drug, 
for example, what researchers really want to know is how 
thousands of people will fare long-term when taking the 
drug. But it would be unethical (and illegal) to give unproven 
drugs to thousands of people, and no one wants to wait 20 
years for results. So scientists must rely on animal studies, 
which tend to translate poorly to humans, and on various 
short-cuts and indirect measurements in human studies that 
they hope give them a good indication of what a new drug 
is doing. The difficulty of setting up good human studies, 
and of making relevant, accurate measurements on people, 
plagues virtually all medical research. 

Confounders Study subjects may lose weight on a certain 
diet, but was it because of the diet, or because of the sup- 
port they got from doctors and others running the study? 
Or because they knew their habits and weight were being 
recorded? Or because they knew they could quit the diet 
when the study was over? So many factors affect every 
aspect of human health that it’s nearly impossible to tease 
them apart and see clearly the effect of changing any one 
of them. 

Publication bias Research journals, like newsstand maga- 
zines, want exciting stories that will have impact on readers. 
That means they prefer studies that deliver the most inter- 
esting and important findings, such as that a new treatment 
works, or that a certain type of diet helps most people lose 
weight. If multiple research teams test a treatment, and all 
but one find the treatment doesn’t work, the journal might 
well be interested in publishing the one positive result, even 
though the most likely explanation for the oddball finding 
is that the researchers behind it made a mistake or perhaps 
fudged the data a bit. What’s more, since scientists’ careers 
depend on being published in prominent journals, and 
because there is intense competition to be published, sci- 
entists much prefer to come up with the exciting, impor- 
tant findings journals are looking for—even if it’s a wrong 
finding. Unfortunately, as Ioannidis and others have pointed 
out, the more exciting a finding, the more likely it is to be 
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wrong. Typically, something is exciting specifically because 
it’s unexpected, and it’s unexpected typically because it’s 
less likely to occur. Thus, exciting findings are often unlikely 
findings, and unlikely findings are often unlikely for the sim- 
ple reason that they’re wrong. 

Ioannidis and others have noted that the supposed pro- 
tection science offers to catch flawed findings—notably peer 
review and replication—is utterly ineffective at detecting 
most problems with studies, from mismeasurement to out- 
right fraud (which, confidential surveys have revealed, is far 
more common in research than most people would suppose). 

None of this is to say that researchers aren’t operating as 
good scientists, or that journals don’t care about the truth. 
Rather, the point is that scientists are human beings who, 
like all of us, crave success, status, and funding, and who 
make mistakes; and that journals are businesses that need 
readers and impact to thrive. 

It’s one thing to be understanding of these challenges 
scientists and their journals face, and quite another to be 
ignorant of the problems they cause, or to fail to acknowl- 
edge those problems. But too many health journalists tend 
to simply pass along what scientists hand them—or worse, 
what the scientists’ PR departments hand them. Two sepa- 
rate 2012 studies of mass-media health articles, one pub- 
lished in PLoS Medicine and the other in The British Medical 


Journal, found that the content and quality of the articles 
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roughly track the content and quality of the press releases 
that described the studies’ findings. 

Given that published medical findings are, by the field’s 
own reckoning, more often wrong than right, a serious 
problem with health journalism is immediately apparent: A 
reporter who accurately reports findings is probably trans- 
mitting wrong findings. And because the media tend to pick 
the most exciting findings from journals to pass on to the 
public, they are in essence picking the worst of the worst. 
Health journalism, then, is largely based on a principle of 
survival of the wrongest. (Of course, I quote studies through- 
out this article to support my own assertions, including stud- 
ies on the wrongness of other studies. Should these studies 
be trusted? Good luck in sorting that out! My advice: Look 
at the preponderance of evidence, and apply common sense 


liberally.) 


WHAT IS A SCIENCE JOURNALIST’S RESPONSIBILITY TO 
openly question findings from highly credentialed scientists 
and trusted journals? There can only be one answer: The 
responsibility is large, and it clearly has been neglected. It’s 
not nearly enough to include in news reports the few mild 
qualifications attached to any study (“the study wasn’t large,” 
“the effect was modest,” “some subjects withdrew from the 
study partway through it”). Readers ought to be alerted, as 
a matter of course, to the fact that wrongness is embedded 
in the entire research system, and that few medical research 
findings ought to be considered completely reliable, regard- 
less of the type of study, who conducted it, where it was pub- 
lished, or who says it’s a good study. 

Worse still, health journalists are taking advantage of the 
wrongness problem. Presented with a range of conflicting 
findings for almost any interesting question, reporters are 
free to pick those that back up their preferred thesis—typi- 
cally the exciting, controversial idea that their editors are 
counting on. When a reporter, for whatever reasons, wants 
to demonstrate that a particular type of diet works better 
than others—or that diets never work—there is a wealth 
of studies that will back him or her up, never mind all 
those other studies that have found exactly the opposite 
(or the studies can be mentioned, then explained away as 
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“flawed”). For “balance,” just throw in a quote or two from 
a scientist whose opinion strays a bit from the thesis, then 
drown those quotes out with supportive quotes and more 
study findings. 

Of course, journalists who question the general integrity 
of medical findings risk being branded as science “denialists,” 
lumped in with crackpots who insist evolution and climate 
change are nonsense. My own experience is that scientists 
themselves are generally supportive of journalists who 
raise these important issues, while science journalists are 
frequently hostile to the suggestion that research findings 
are rife with wrongness. Questioning most health-related 
findings isn’t denying good science—it’s demanding it. 

Ironically, we see much more of this sort of skeptical, 
broad-perspective reporting on politics, where politicians’ 
claims and poll results are questioned and factchecked 
by journalists, and on business, where the views of CEOs 
and analysts and a range of data are played off against one 
another in order to provide a fuller, more nuanced picture. 

Yet in health journalism (and in science journalism in gen- 
eral), scientists are treated as trustworthy heroes, and jour- 
nalists proudly brag on their websites about the awards and 
recognition they’ve received from science associations—as 
if our goal should be to win the admiration of the scientists 
we’re covering, and to make it clear we’re eager to return 
the favor. The New York Times’s highly regarded science 
writer Dennis Overbye wrote in 2009 that scientists’ “val- 
ues, among others, are honesty, doubt, respect for evidence, 
openness, accountability and tolerance and indeed hunger 
for opposing points of view.” But given what we know about 
the problems with scientific studies, anyone who wants to 
assert that science is being carried out by an army of Abra- 
ham Lincolns has a lot of explaining to do. Scientists them- 
selves don’t make such a claim, so why would we do it on 
their behalf? We owe readers more than that. Their lives 
may depend on it. cur 


DAVID H. FREEDMAN is a contributing editor at The Atlantic, and a 
consulting editor at Johns Hopkins Medicine International and at the 
McGill University Desautels Faculty of Management. He has been guilty 
of all the failures of health journalism he describes in this article. 
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Chemical reaction 


HuffPost’s Cara Santa Maria wants to ‘Talk Nerdy’ to you 


BY FRED SCHRUERS 


he tattoo on Cara Santa Maria’s inner right forearm 

isn’t exactly the kind of ink drunken sailors get. “Yeah, 

this is Archeopyeryx Lithographica,” she says of the 
pencil-length array of bones. “It’s actually the Berlin speci- 
men, which is a pretty famous transitional fossil, because 
some people call it a bird, some call it a dinosaur. Personally, 
I like it because it’s kind of a fuck-you to creationists.” 

Got it. It doesn’t take much time with Santa Maria to 
discern that almost everything is personal with her. Not 
that she’s touchy or overly self-involved. But her work as 
the writer, voice, and face of Huffington Post’s “Talk Nerdy 
To Me”—a weekly video series on science-related stuff that 
ranges from the topical (Tennessee’s anti-evolution law) 
to the evergreen (death)—meshes so thoroughly with her 
personality and passions (or are they obsessions?) that it’s 
nearly impossible to untangle the threads. For one thing, it 
won't be a surprise—given her explanation of the tattoo—to 
learn that she’s a devout and outspoken atheist, and that 
this influences her coverage of everything from biology to 
the environment. 

In January 2012, when HuffPost launched its science sec- 
tion, Santa Maria was elevated from a utility player in the 
site’s science-oriented programming to become the anchor 
of the “Talk Nerdy” vertical. With a master’s in neuroscience 
and a zeal for research, Santa Maria was certainly qualified. 
But her boss, David Freeman, the former managing editor for 
health topics at CBSnews.com who was brought in to over- 
haul HuffPost’s science coverage, says her mandate was “not 
just to alert people to important issues, but to make it fun, 
accessible, and playful.” 

Delivering serious science coverage in a playful package 
was a tricky, and critical, challenge for HuffPost, as its vari- 
ous efforts on the beat prior to launching the new section 
had been widely derided—by this publication and others— 
for trafficking in pseudoscience and New-Age hooey. Most 
problematic were a number of misleading columns that 
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made spurious connections between things like vaccines 
and autism, and antibiotics and cancer. 

As it happens, playful comes as naturally to Santa Maria 
as her commitment to good science. The evidence, once 
again, is in the ink. Tattooed on the left side of her rib cage 
is a quote from her hero, Carl Sagan—“We are a way for the 
cosmos to know itself”—which to her means “there is no 
greater consciousness,” only us and nature. And she notes 
that she’s also got a skull and crossbones on board. Where? 


“I’m not going to tell you,” she says. As a teenager, Santa 


Maria got inked up, not defiantly—her mom accompanied 
her—but “because it was cool.” 

In the same way, “Talk Nerdy” surrounds its intellectual 
ambitions with thrashy guitar, whizzing graphics and anima- 
tion, and Santa Maria herself, whose flirtatious eye contact 
with the camera enforces an enthusiasm that she seems barely 
able to contain. On Halloween, she donned various costumes— 
werewolf, zombie, etc.—for a show about rare syndromes. 

The “Talk Nerdy” formula—a smarty-pants expert who 
also happens to be charming and attractive on camera—is 
pretty standard. But the Web adds a useful interactivity to 
this proven broadcast strategy. HuffPost wouldn’t provide 
specific traffic numbers for “Talk Nerdy,” but its active com- 
ments section suggests what should be obvious: Santa Maria 
plays well to the male-heavy, geeky, and obsessive nature of 
so much of the Internet. (For the record, she says her most- 
viewed episode to date is “What Happens When You Die?” 
an exploration of the brain chemistry of impending death. 
Its comments section was closed at 7,728.) 


IT WOULDN’T BE ENTIRELY ACCURATE TO SAY THAT SANTA 
Maria caused a stir one day last November when she arrived 
on the sunny terrace of a sandwich joint near her office in 
a new-media ghetto of Beverly Hills. But studiously casual 
heads did turn. Whether that was due to her ration of online 
visibility or just the overall aesthetic is hard to say. 








Geek chic Santa Maria delivers serious science with wit, charm, and intentional sex appeal. 


At first glance, she seemed to be dressed for the infield at a 
NASCAR event, in denim pants, a checked shirt, and boots. But 
on acloser look, the shirt was fitted, the jeans super snug, the 
boots a designer twist on motorcycle gear. Her notorious lip 
ring was prominent, and she wore a nerdy pair of cappuccino 
glasses. When she removed them for a moment to brush the 
hair from her brow, the effect was almost alarmingly—sexism 
watchdogs, please forgive me—Italian movie star. 

Santa Maria appeared not to notice her effect on the other 
patrons, but was rather consumed by the subject of her next 
episode, which she had shot earlier in the day: how society 
disposes of human corpses and the environmental problems 
that causes. It’s not easy to, as Santa Maria likes to say, do the 
math between grim and playful with this one. How does the 
plain fact of death, she wonders, “match the tone I wanted 
of the future and sci-fi and—cool?” 

Solving that problem—striking that balance between sub- 
stantive and scintillating, as a way to make science interest- 
ing and relevant to the masses—is what “Talk Nerdy,” and 
Santa Maria, for that matter, are all about. Her goal for the 
show, and the science section overall, she told Scientific 
American soon after “Talk Nerdy” launched, is to increase 
the “scientific literacy of the public at large.” 

This desire to help people get science began to emerge, 
she says, during her days as a teaching assistant. “I found 
myself enjoying teaching more than doing my own research,” 
she says. “I would see the look on the students’ faces where 
they go, ‘I don’t get it, ’m never gonna understand it’ But 
once you figure out where they’re getting caught, you can 
help them work through it.” 

Serious. Playful. Teacher. Celebrity. Scientist. Sex symbol. 


It’s not an easy balancing act to pull off. Fortunately for Santa 
Maria, the roster of “un’s” that comprise her unconventional 
ways includes unguarded and unapologetic. So while she’s 
fiercely proud of her credentials for the work she does, she 
claims to have little problem with the more commercially 
calculated elements of her career, including her show’s play- 
ful title. “First of all, I am very sex-positive,” she says, “so I 
don’t look at the double entendre as innocent or not. It’s the 
idea that science is sexy and it’s cool; it’s fun and you can be 
a little irreverent with it. 

“T know there are people in both camps,” she continues, 


“even colleagues and friends of mine who work really hard 


in the science-communication arena and who get a little 
nervous because they’ve seen the objectification of women 
in the sciences, and how hard so many women have to work 
to be taken seriously. Some—especially older—women will 
look at what I do and say it’s moving them back a step, while 
other women—especially younger ones—will see it as mov- 
ing them forward.” 

Still, when she is criticized in the “Talk Nerdy” comments 
section—for being too superficial, or too playful, or too what- 
ever—she answers back almost pleadingly, reminding the 
critic of her credo: “The science comes first, ALWAYS.” And 
she admits to being baffled, though not overly perturbed, 


that she gets more comments on her lip ring—which she 


has had since she was 15—than on the content of most of her 
episodes: “They say, ‘Take that fish hook out of your mouth— 
how am I supposed to take you seriously?” 


ON THE MORNING OF 
Santa Maria leads me through a suite of offices sufficiently 


THE BURIAL-PRACTICES SHOOT, 
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well appointed to make the bloggers who contributed amply 
to HuffPost for free grit their teeth. She greets Jacqueline 
Howard, the associate science editor, warmly, and they sit 
down to review David Freeman’s notes on the script. 

Santa Maria writes—and rewrites—her own copy, often 
in what amount to all-nighters, in bed, with Killer, her res- 
cue mutt, curled at her feet. Now, with time running short, 
she is worried that her tone is too real—all biology and ecol- 


ogy—for a piece about something that is very spiritual for 


most people. She and Howard prune a couple of points that 
seem askew, notably, a bit about late slugger Ted Williams’ 
cryogenically frozen head being abused in a southwestern 
lab, which is judged to be “creepy” by Santa Maria. “I didn’t 
write this story to be creepy,” she says. “That shifts tone too 
much. That’s about promotion and not content.” 

As her shoot time approaches, Santa Maria hustles down- 
stairs to producer/editor Christopher Sprinkle’s office, alerts 
him to the changes in copy, and promises to meet on the set 
in 15 minutes. “I’m gonna do a quick-and-dirty today; I don’t 
feel like being too made-up.” 


SANTA MARIA’S BIO SMACKS OF A WEB-ERA FAIRY TALE. SHE 
was raised in the prosperous Dallas suburb of Plano (“It’s a 
rich town, but we weren’t a rich family; we lived in an apart- 
ment, which is pretty rare there”) by an engineer father of 
Italian descent, and an educator mother who is Puerto Rican. 
Her parents, both converted Mormons, divorced when she 
was young, and she split her time between them. By high 
school, Santa Maria had become an unlikely combination of 
stoner, cheerleader, and nerd. She majored in psychology at 
the University of North Texas, but diverted to biology and 
neuroscience for her MA. 

By 2009, she was living half-broke in New York City and 
studying at Queens College for her doctorate when she 
chanced to meet comic and political gadfly Bill Maher. Dur- 
ing the romance that followed, she relocated to LA and made 
a Maher-produced pilot for HBo (a sort of template for, and 
not coincidentally bearing the same title as, “Talk Nerdy To 
Me”) that didn’t get picked up. Maher is pals with Arianna 
Huffington, though, who told Santa Maria that HuffPost 
would love to have her voice in its new science section. 

Santa Maria’s early video efforts for HuffPost leaned 
heavily on matters of sex and mental health. She hesitated 
before opening up about her own struggle, since childhood, 
with depression so severe that (as she told an interviewer 
on the website The Mental Illness Happy Hour) there were 
times she had to “stare somebody you love in the face and 
say, “You can’t help me.” Despite a warning from a men- 
tor at AOL that, “Whatever you put out on the Internet will 
never go away,” Santa Maria ultimately decided to use her 
own story to inform her video reports on depression. In a 
December 2011 episode of “Talk Nerdy,” she says her depres- 
sion wrecked relationships of all sorts: “I felt worthless, I felt 
guilty, I had no self-esteem. I couldn’t eat or sleep. If I started 
to cry, I couldn’t stop.” 

Since going public, she has not been shy about asserting 
that her daily 20-milligram dose of Celexa is not only a key 
to productivity, but “to being good to the people I love.” She 
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says that she was, and probably still is, difficult to be in a 
relationship with, “because I am a bundle of contradictions; 
I am simultaneously headstrong and determined and a total 
mess who needs a lot of attention and is kinda needy and 
insecure.” 

For all the seeming self-absorption, Santa Maria is quick 
to laugh, a patient listener who seems eager to compliment 
her colleagues, and for part of an afternoon at least, a study 
in consideration. More than once, without a trace of sarcasm, 
she asks a member of her team, “Can you do me a big favor?” 
when the task really was part of the person’s daily routine. 

The more she talks, the easier it is to understand her fas- 
tidious desire to reconcile the contradictions of her show— 
and of her role as a science teacher and budding Web per- 
sonality. A question about the career advantages of her looks, 
then, leads to a discussion of who her audience is—mostly 
men, late teens to probably mid-40s—and how she would 
like it to be broader, more diverse, more female. 

But it is also clear that she is beginning to understand 
the expectations—and limitations—that come with even a 
small dose of celebrity. “With the lip-ring thing,” she says, 

“lately I’ve been thinking, I’m almost 30—how old is too old 
to have the lip ring? Will people be saying, ‘Why does that 
old lady have a lip ring?’ Now I have to think not just for me, 
but for all these people who watch the show. Sometimes I 
want to cut off all my hair or dye it blue like I used to, but it’s, 
‘Uhh... probably shouldn’t do that.” 


ON THE SET, AS SANTA MARIA RIGS HER OWN MICROPHONE 
into position and hand-coifs her long brown hair, she con- 
tinues to worry over the script. “I hope this sounds pretty 
conversational,” she says. “I don’t know why this was such a 
bitch for me to write. I keep wanting to go off on a rant about 
tradition and religiosity.” 

With the cameras rolling, she delivers the material 
smoothly. “Most of us have been to a funeral and we’ve seen a 
coffin get lowered into the ground,” she says, “but what’s hap- 
pening inside that coffin, especially after weeks or months?” 
She and Sprinkle pause with unspoken assent when a truck 
rumbles by outside—the stage is an ad-hoc affair wherein a 
window that was sheet-rocked off still admits traffic noise— 
and Santa Maria picks the story back up once the truck has 
passed: “It’s pretty hard to become one with Mother Nature 
when there’s cement, wood, rubber, steel, and embalming 
fluid protecting you from the elements.” 

Four minutes later, she wraps it up and heads back to her 
desk, still muttering misgivings about the feel of the piece. 
Soon, though, she is cooking up her next episode—quite 
possibly about climate change, another subject she takes 
very personally. “I get pretty political in my theories,” Santa 
Maria says, then gives one of the head-tilts that punctuate 
her on-camera delivery, embodying that particular contra- 
diction that situates her somewhere between her beloved 
Carl Sagan and, say, Tina Fey. “When I think it’s necessary to 
get through the b.s. that arises because of politics, I’m gonna 
address it.” Got it. cur 


FRED SCHRUERS is a freelance writer based on Los Angeles. 





Safe at the plate? 


Every few months, an outbreak of foodborne illness roils the nation. 
But a byzantine regulatory system and a patchwork approach to coverage in depleted 
newsrooms ensure the press is always playing catch-up on the food-safety story. 


BY HELENA BOTTEMILLER 


our-year-old Jake Hurley was wearing a red power tie 

when I first met him on Capitol Hill in October 2009. 

He and his dad, Peter, a police officer from Oregon, 
had just finished a long day of lobbying for the Food Safety 
Modernization Act, a bill that aimed to strengthen federal 
food safety regulation. 

Earlier that year, Jake had been part of a nationwide 
Salmonella outbreak, in which contaminated peanut but- 
ter had sickened 714 people and been linked to nine deaths 
in 46 states, sparking a recall of nearly 4,000 food products. 
There was considerable media coverage of the outbreak, 
but the headlines came too late to prevent Jake’s 11-day 
battle with a severe Salmonella infection. At the time, no 
one knew what was responsible for the surge in illnesses. 
Jake’s pediatrician even told his parents they could continue 
feeding him peanut-butter crackers, his favorite comfort 
food, which, they would later learn, were precisely what 
was making him sick. 

The Hurleys’ local paper, The Oregonian, happens to have 
an experienced food-safety reporter, Lynne Terry, on staff—a 
rarity in this age of shrinking newsrooms. But, as usual with 
most foodborne-illness outbreaks, the media don’t receive 
information until long after people start falling ill. In this 
case, Terry didn’t learn of the outbreak until January 2009, 
though the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention had 
started looking into the first cluster of matching Salmonella 
illnesses in November 2008. 

The trickle of information from public-health officials 
during outbreaks—which has as much to do with the science 
of epidemiology as it does with the complexity of our mode- 
food system—is just one of the challenges facing reporters 
covering food safety in the 21st century. Public-health cut- 
backs, a fragmented regulatory system, a global food chain, 
and a lack of transparency at federal agencies make the food- 
safety beat as complicated as the food system itself. 

While the United States enjoys one of the safest food 


supplies in the world, food safety remains a critical public- 
health issue. According to the cbc, each year an estimated 
48 million Americans—roughly one in six—are sickened by 
tainted food, 128,000 of them are hospitalized, and 3,000 die. 

Incidents of multistate foodborne illness are now rou- 
tine. In the past several months, mangoes, tuna, canta- 
loupes, cheese, leafy greens, ground beef, and peanut butter 
have all been tied to outbreaks caused by pathogens like E. 
coli, Listeria, and Salmonella. More than half of consum- 
ers consistently report being concerned about food safety, 
yet few media outlets have a dedicated food-safety beat, so 
the coverage tends to be more reactive than sustained and 
solutions-oriented. 


THE EPIDEMIOLOGY OF FOODBORNE DISEASE IS COMPLI- 
cated; there are numerous barriers to definitively linking sick 
people in multiple states to the same pathogen and a com- 
mon food product. One of the biggest hurdles is that food- 
borne illnesses are severely underreported. For every case 
of Salmonella that is reported, the cDc estimates that some 
29 are not. For a case to be reported to PulseNet, a national 
network managed by the cpc to help connect matching 
illnesses, a person would have to be sick enough to go to 
the doctor, the doctor would have to suspect foodborne ill- 
ness, collect a stool or blood sample, and, if the sample tested 
positive, alert state health officials who would then have to 
determine and report the DNA “fingerprint” of the pathogen. 

Detecting and solving foodborne-illness outbreaks relies 
heavily on the capacity and expertise of state and local health 
departments, which have been hit hard by budget cuts and 
are often tracking multiple outbreaks or small clusters of 
disease at once. According to the National Association of 
County and City Health Officials, since 2008 around 50,000 
jobs in these departments have been eliminated nationwide. 

Even when dealing with confirmed illnesses, it’s difficult 
to definitively link them to a food product. Health officials 
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use food-history questionnaires to help identify 
foods that sick people have in common, but it’s not 
easy to recall what you had for lunch three days ago, 
down to the ingredient. 

Cracking the cases can take some time. Last 
spring, during an outbreak of Salmonella that ulti- 
mately sickened at least 425 people in 28 states, it 
took health officials two weeks just to narrow the 
likely cause to seafood, with sushi as a prime sus- 
pect. Then, investigators struggled to identify the 
specific ingredient making people sick. If it was 
spicy tuna rolls, which many people had reported 
eating before becoming ill, was it the mayonnaise, 
the sesame seeds, the tuna, the hot sauce, the sea- 
weed, or the rice? 

A month into the investigation, the cpc issued 
a press release notifying reporters that there was a 
nationwide outbreak that might be linked to sushi, 
but gave no further details. “At this time...consum- 
ers are not being advised to avoid any specific foods 
or restaurants,” read the release. 

Nine days later, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion announced that Moon Marine usa Corpora- 
tion was recalling 58,828 pounds of tuna scrape, which is 
flesh scraped off the bones of tuna and ground into a raw 
paste. The scrape, sourced from India, was not sold directly 
to consumers, but was widely used by restaurants and gro- 
cery stores to make inexpensive sushi rolls and other seafood 
products. 

Health officials advised consumers to ask their sushi 
joints if they used tuna scrape from Moon Marine before 
consuming tuna rolls. This update came six weeks after the 
FDA’s outbreak-investigation team was first notified ofa clus- 
ter of matching Salmonella illnesses. Meanwhile, consum- 
ers were unknowingly eating the contaminated scrape. It 
wasn’t until federal health officials linked the illnesses to a 
specific food product that journalists were able to pass on 
critical information to their readers and viewers. In an email 
to reporters four days after the recall, the cbc announced 
that 48 more people had been connected to the outbreak 
since it announced its investigation. 

The 2009 peanut-butter outbreak took two months to 
solve, and the investigation revealed a stunningly complex 
food chain. “That investigation was complicated because 


there wasn’t really one food vehicle—it wasn’t just peanut 


butter, it wasn’t just peanut-butter crackers,” says Bill Keene, 
a senior epidemiologist at the Oregon Public Health Services, 
who worked on the outbreak. 

After Jake Hurley had recovered, Keene’s team found 
the guilty strain of Salmonella in an open package of Austin 
Toasty Crackers with Peanut Butter at the Hurley’s home, a 
piece of evidence that helped investigators understand just 
how widely the contaminated peanut butter had been used 
in other food products. 

Peanut Corporation of America (PCA), the company 
implicated in the outbreak, processed less than 2 percent 
of the US peanut supply, but its contaminated peanut but- 
ter and peanut paste were ingredients in thousands of 
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Tough to stomach Jake Hurley, who got sick from tainted peanut butter, went 
to Congress to lobby for a more effective food-safety regulatory system. 


products—from Clif Bars to prepackaged Pad Thai and ice 
cream. Several types of pet food also were recalled. 

Kellogg recalled the crackers that made Jake sick in Janu- 
ary 2009, but dozens of other companies were still announc- 
ing recalls several months later. The FDA had to launch a 
searchable database to assist consumers who wanted to 
check the products in their pantry, as many of the recalled 
food items were shelf-stable. 

In February 2009, Congress began an inquiry into what 
had gone wrong. The outbreak had not only hospitalized 
people in nearly every state, but it had cost the food indus- 
try hundreds of millions of dollars in lost sales and product- 
recall costs. Lawmakers expressed outrage over the condi- 
tions FDA inspectors found at pca. The company’s Blakely, 
GA, plant had pest problems, mold, a leaky roof that could 
have allowed bird feces to drop onto food surfaces, and 
documents showed company employees had ignored posi- 
tive Salmonella tests. As The Oregonian’s Lynne Terry later 
reported, “The hearings revealed a food-safety network in 
tatters. [Pca’s] filthy plants were not adequately inspected, 
and the company’s owner, who complained in emails that 
positive Salmonella tests were costing him money, ordered 
contaminated food shipped to customers.” 

With Jake by his side, Peter Hurley testified at one of the 
hearings. Stewart Parnell, the cEo of Peanut Corporation 
of America, also was called to testify. He pleaded the Fifth. 

At the same hearing, Jeff Almer, whose mother died from 
the tainted peanut butter after she had successfully battled 
cancer years earlier, begged lawmakers to fix the food-safety 
system. “Shirley Almer loved this country but was terribly let 
down by a broken and ineffective food system with abysmal 
oversight,” he said in his testimony. 


PUBLIC-HEALTH ADVOCATES HAVE BEEN COMPLAINING 
about the fragmented food regulatory system for decades. 


HELENA BOTTEMILLER 





There are more than a dozen federal agencies involved in 
food safety. The US Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) 
Food Safety and Inspection Service has jurisdiction over 
meat, poultry, and processed-egg products, and the FDA cov- 
ers virtually everything else, including eggs in the shell. The 
CDC is in charge of disease surveillance. 

The jurisdictional lines between agencies are tough to 
keep straight. Bottled water standards fall under the purview 
of the FDA, but tap water is regulated by the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA). The EPA sets pesticide levels for 
fresh produce, but the USDA and the FDA share residue-test- 
ing duties. The FDA regulates cheese pizza, but pepperoni 
pizza falls to the USDA. The FDA has primary responsibility 
for seafood safety, but, in a move to protect domestic catfish 
farmers from foreign competition, the 2008 farm bill shifted 
catfish to the USDA’s purview. In the wake of the Gulf oil spill 
in 2010, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion coordinates with the FDA and the =PA on testing seafood 
in the surrounding area for harmful contaminants. 

Attempts to reorganize this regulatory spaghetti into 
a single food-safety agency, an idea that gets floated after 
each major outbreak, have not gained traction. It is under- 
standable, then, that media outlets don’t have a comprehen- 
sive way of covering this system. If a newsroom even has a 
reporter assigned to cover food safety, in most cases it is just 
one piece of a much broader beat, or multiple beats. 

The Associated Press, for instance, has Mary Clare 
Jalonick on food policy, which includes food safety and agri- 
culture. McClatchy has Erika Bolstad on food safety, as well 
as environment and agriculture. Dow Jones has Bill Tomson 
covering the USDA and food safety. NBCnews.com’s JoNel 
Aleccia covers the entire universe of health issues. usa Today 
has veteran food-safety reporter Elizabeth Weise, but she’s 
on the paper’s breaking-news team and also handles science 
issues. At The Oregonian, Terry also is on the breaking-news 
team, but picks up food safety when there’s a big story. 

For many other outlets, food safety is just not a priority. 
For the second time in two years, The Washington Post has 
shifted its reporter covering food safety—as part of a “con- 
sumer regulatory issues” beat—to a different area, and as of 
late November it had not named a replacement. Reuters does 
not have a reporter assigned to food safety. The New York 
Times has reporters who cover food and agriculture, food 
business, and the FDA (which ends up being mostly drug 
issues), but no one is directly responsible for staying on food- 
safety issues. One reporter at the Times acknowledged that 
sometimes food safety “falls through the cracks.” 

A year ago, Bloomberg assigned Stephanie Armour to the 
beat, and has since ramped up its coverage of food-safety 
policy. Armour recently collaborated with Bloomberg 
reporters in Mexico, Vietnam, and China on a months-long 
investigation for Bloomberg Markets Magazine that detailed 
broad conflict-of-interest problems with private food-safety 
auditing firms, including Peanut Corporation of America’s 
auditor, which gave the company’s Georgia plant a “superior” 
rating before the Salmonella outbreak. 

Yet despite this increased focus on food safety, Bloomberg 
recently added hospitals to Armour’s portfolio. 


Each year, roughly 48 
million Americans are 
sickened by tainted food. 


AFTER YEARS OF WORK BY A BROAD COALITION, INCLUDING 
hundreds of lobbying meetings with victims of foodborne 
illness, Congress passed the Food Safety Modernization Act 
(FSMA) in December 2010. When President Obama signed 
the act into law, nearly everyone, including the media, hailed 
it as the most significant update to food-safety law in seven 
decades, since the modern FDA was founded in 1938. 

But the overhaul promised by FsMa, which was supposed 
to shift our system from reactive to preventive, has not hap- 
pened. The four most critical regulations called for in the bill, 
which would mandate preventive safety practices for food 
manufacturers and produce growers in the US and abroad, 
have been languishing at the White House Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget for a year. OMB officials maintain that the 
rules are complex and that they are working diligently to 
finalize their review, but industry stakeholders, consumer 
groups, and public-health advocates say that election-year 
politics put the regulations on hold. With the election over, 
food-safety activists hope the administration will finally 
move ahead with these regulations. 

Several editorial boards have urged the Obama adminis- 
tration to implement FsMA, but there has been limited news 
coverage of the delay, even as foodborne-illness outbreaks 
continue to grab headlines. Covering these policy-heavy sto- 
ries can be challenging, in part because it’s difficult to trans- 
late them into something interesting for the average news 
consumer. “When journalists do actually write those stories, 
they are often too technical for the general public to follow, 
not because the writer has done a bad job, but because of the 
complexity of America’s food system and the byzantine rules 
that are meant to keep it safe,” says Jane Black, who used to 
cover food at The Washington Post, where she now writes a 
monthly column. 


FOUR YEARS AFTER THE PCA SCANDAL, THE HURLEYS ARE 
experiencing déja vu as the country deals with another Sal- 
monella outbreak tied to peanut butter that has sickened 42 
people in 20 states. More than half the victims are children 
under the age of 10, and more than 200 products have been 
recalled. The FDA has, once again, launched a searchable 
database for consumers. 

Last October, the family received a postcard from Costco 
notifying them they had purchased organic peanut butter 
months ago that had been recalled. Peter had actually been 
following the latest outbreak, but didn’t know that peanut 
butter he had purchased was part of the recall. To their relief, 
they hadn’t eaten any of it. cur 


HELENA BOTTEMILLER is the Washington, DC, correspondent for Food 
Safety News. 
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Water, water everywhere Janet Mcintyre sits in the living room of her home, 


surrounded by the jugs of water she and her husband must use for drinking, 
cooking, and bathing since their well was cantaminated. 
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ON THE JOB 


You’ve got shale! 


THE STORY OF JANET MCINTYRE, THE WOMAN IN THE 
photo at left, embodies many of the reasons why Brian Co- 
hen and his colleagues at the Marcellus Shale Documentary 
Project decided to keep working, even though the project 
officially ended in October, following an exhibit of their pho- 
tographs, a panel discussion, and the publication of a book 
of photos and essays. 

McIntyre and her husband live in a trailer on a small piece 
of land in western Pennsylvania, north of Pittsburgh. Two 
years ago, soon after energy companies began shooting a stew 
of chemicals into the ground nearby to free the deposits of 
natural gas locked in layers of rock, the McIntyres and their 
neighbors started complaining that the water in their wells 
had gone bad, giving them rashes and making them sick. 

When Cohen, a photographer who hails from London, 
moved to Pittsburgh six years ago, he knew little about 
hydrofracking. In western Pennsylvania, though, the issue 
is impossible to ignore. The rush on Marcellus Shale—the gas 
field that runs beneath upstate New York, western Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern Ohio, and nearly all of West Virginia—has been 
in the headlines fo rs. In 2011, when a local foundation 
asked for proposals addressing the controversy, Cohen’s wife 
urged him to pitch something. 

What Cohen envisioned was too much for one photog- 
rapher, so he assembled a talented group of shooters that 
included Martha Rial, Scott Goldsmith, Lynn Johnson, Noah 
Addis, and Nina Berman. Over the next 13 months, they tried 
to document the environmental, social, and economic effects 
of fracking—positive and negative—on people in Pennsylva- 
nia: water that ignites, the glow of a drilling rig amid rolling 
farmland, portraits of folks who made enough money leasing 
their land to the energy companies to keep their farms going. 
This was not a crusade, but an attempt to contribute to an 
informed discussion about a complex and important story. 

As the project wound down, the photographers got 
together and asked: What’s missing? A lot, of course, but 
Cohen says they were particularly interested in how the 
drilling has affected the social dynamics in these communi- 
ties. “For me, the most important thing is the human story,” 
he says. “The relationship of the people to the process.” 

Not surprisingly, this is among the most difficult aspects 
of the story to capture in a photograph—Janet McIntyre’s 
reluctance to let her grandkids come visit, for fear that they 
will get sick; the growing number of physicians who are get- 
ting involved in the debate; the effects of the truck traffic and 
the noise and the dust. 

“T’ve learned so much doing this work,” Cohen says, “but I 
also know what I don’t know.” He is raising more money for 
the next phase, so he can pay the photographers, even if only 
a token amount. In the meantime, some of them, including 
Cohen, continue to work. “This is not like any project I’ve 
been involved in,” he says. csr 
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Another round of Cosmos 


An American popular scientist in the Carl Sagan tradition, 


Neil deGrasse Tyson explains why he tweets, 


hen it comes to making science popular and acces- 

sible, astrophysicist Neil deGrasse Tyson does it all. 

He’s the director of the Hayden Planetarium at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York, which has 
inspired visitors from around the world to ponder the depths of 
space. He’s written more than half a dozen books and hosted 
a series on PBS called NOVA scienceNOW. His illustrated 
avatar even met Superman last fall, when DC Comics asked 
him to help pinpoint a plausible location for the Man of Steel’s 
home planet, Krypton. Tyson is a regular on national news 
shows and makes frequent cameos on The Daily Show and 
The Colbert Report. His simple yet profound statements about 
everything from cosmology to climate change have been sliced 
and diced into a host of viral YouTube videos, with inspiring 
titles like “The Most Astounding Fact” and “I’m With Neil!” 
He has nearly 900,000 Twitter followers, and his Facebook 
page has more than 164,000 Likes. Tyson doesn’t wander out 
into the museum as much as he used to, his assistant told csR’s 
Curtis Brainard when he interviewed him in his office above 
the planetarium in December. “Too many people recognize 
him,” she explained—no surprise, given that Tyson has a cult 
following unknown in the science world to all but the likes 
of Stephen Hawking and Carl Sagan, the scientist to whom 
Tyson is most often compared. In 2014, Fox will air a remake 
of Cosmos, Sagan’s beloved 13-part exploration of life and the 
universe released in 1980, with Tyson as the host. 


You and Cari Sagan have a lot in common in terms of the way 
you convey the awe and wonder of science, but how do you 
differ in your approach to the job? Carl had much more 
energy to address people whose minds have wandered from 
rational paths, and this would include the full gamut of what 
we would generally think of as pseudoscientific topics or 
fringe topics. So he would debate astrologers, creationists, 
faith healers. He had a whole book on the topic called, The 
Demon-Haunted World: Science as a Candle in the Dark. 
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and why the US needs to rediscover its space mojo 


For me, it’s a matter of patience. As an educator, I’d rather 
try to get people to think straight in the first place, and by 
that I mean get them to think in a way where they can ana- 
lyze information in front of them, empowering them to make 
decisions that are informed about how the world actually 
works. If I’m successful, the person has been inoculated 
against charlatans who would exploit their ignorance of the 
laws of nature for his or her own financial gain. 


But you’ve criticized Fox’s Bill O’Reilly for using the motion of 
the tides to prove the existence of God, and debated former 
GM vice chairman Bob Lutz, a climate skeptic, on national 
television. I was called to those tasks. It was Stephen Col- 
bert’s initiative to push back on O’Reilly, and since I’m an 
easy date for him—my office is not far from his studios—he 
called me in to do a kind of half-rehearsed skit, which was 
very funny, about who’s in charge of the tides. If astrophysi- 
cists can fully explain the tides, are they in charge? Or is 
God in charge? The same is true with climate change. I was 
invited to appear on Real Time with Bill Maher. 

It doesn’t mean I don’t have opinions on these matters, it’s 
just that I’m not going to initiate it. But we need others to 
do it, so if I fail in getting people to think straight in the first 
place, then I hand them over to others. The mantle that had 
previously been occupied by Carl now has several people, 
including Michael Schermer, the editor of Skeptic magazine, 
and Phil Plait, colloquially known as the “Bad Astronomer” 
because he writes a blog [which moved from Discover to 
Slate in November] on correcting bad astronomy in movies, 
on websites, and in the rumor mill. 


Do you think the anti-intellectualism exhibited by O’Reilly 
is a problem in the media? The media are not as egregious 
as the general public. It’s true, however, that guys like Larry 
King, who’s now retired, have given quite a bit of passage 
for people who have made careers pedaling pseudoscience. 








I’m with Neil! Tyson says journalists should digest information, interpret it, and 
deliver it in a-way that gives people a deeper understanding of what’s going on. 


Especially, perhaps, with those who claim that they can 
speak to the dead, King took this sort of dispassionate view: 
‘I’m just the interviewer here and people are coming in and 
making these claims, and you evaluate.’ Well, okay, but some- 
body decided to give these people a seat on your show. You 
can’t claim an absence of responsibility. If you’re a journal- 
ist, then you’ve got find out: Is this person speaking truth? 
What’s the evidence in support of it? Your neutrality is not 
“everything is equal.” Your neutrality is: I’m going to ask hard 
questions, no matter who it is, and if they crumble under the 
line of questioning, that’s because they had a house of cards 
to begin with. If journalism doesn’t bring that out, it’s bad for 
society, because you only have a strong democracy if those 
who vote people into office are informed and have the capac- 
ity to think intelligently about topics and issues—especially 
in the 21st century, with so many science issues in front of 
us that require informed judgment and informed leadership. 
The news media are a fundamental player in this. You can’t 
say you’re not in the position of power to shape that dialogue, 
because you are. 


Sagan had his share of fan clubs, but he didn’t have the 
power of social media. How does that change the equation 
for you? I tweet random thoughts I have. I don’t have a les- 
son plan. In fact, people say, ‘Can you tell me the latest on 
this discovery?’, and it’s like, no, that’s not why I’m tweet- 


ing. I occasionally will reflect on a discovery, but I’m not 


your news service. The 140 characters are 
giving you access to how my brain is wired in 
any day of my life, how I see things. Like my 
tweet when Mitt Romney suggested that we 
cut PBS’s budget to reduce the deficit. I said 
that’s like deleting text files to make space on 
your 500-gigabyte hard drive. That’s by far the 
most retweeted tweet I’ve ever put up. So my 
tweets have resonated with people, and I’m 
charmed by that, so I continue. 


The original Cosmos was set against the back- 
drop of the Cold War. With Sagan’s subtle 
references to mushroom clouds and self- 
destruction, there was this underlying mes- 
sage that great scientific power comes with 
great responsibility. Are there similar events 
today that set the stage for the new Cosmos, 
or scientific progress in general? The original 
Cosmos came out in 1980, and of course it was 
layered with implicit and explicit references to 
the hazards of total thermonuclear exchange. 
The Cold War shaped what the messages 
were and how they were delivered. We’re not 
in the Cold War anymore, and that allows us 
to focus on other issues that might have been 
important back then, but now they can come to 
the fore. You know, there was climate change 
going on in 1980, but you’re not worrying about 
climate change in 50 years if you’re going to 
be annihilated in 10. But our carbon footprint 
affects many aspects of culture and society, from real estate, 
through sea-level rise, to agriculture, through drought. We’ll 
be covering topics such as the use of energy and sustain- 
ing natural resources. Cosmos, at its best, looks not only at 
the universe—just ‘cause it’s a really cool place—but at the 
intersection between Earth and the universe; and Earth not 
simply as a place we live, but as a planet and a system. You 
become a different kind of citizen for having watched the 
show—more enlightened. Empowered by the knowledge 
of the interplay of the laws of physics on Earth and in the 
universe, it compels you to alter your behavior in ways that 
are for the greater good of yourself and others. That’s why 
Cosmos has been remembered for so long and risen above 
the din of most documentaries. 


To what extent is science coverage in the news media helping 
society grapple with some of the big issues of the 21st cen- 
tury? There’s a dimension to news reporting that I think not 
all journalists have the talent, frankly, to achieve, and that’s 
to digest information, interpret it, and deliver it in such a 
way that people have a deeper understanding of what’s going 
on. You’re not just handing them knowledge as a reporter, 
you’re conveying understanding as a guide. This is where 
you have the chance to shape the public’s view of important 
issues. The 60s make a remarkable point of reference. There 
was huge media coverage of our journey into space, and you 
could argue that it was the coverage that shaped everyone’s 
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dream state about what the future could bring. You had Life 
magazine—with its sort of pictorial journalism—that helped 
people to imagine the future, and this is going on in a decade 
in which there is a Cold War with Russia, a hot war in South- 






















huge stunt. It had all the danger and excitement that they 
said, so I’m not faulting anyone for the amount of atten- 
tion that it got. I would just claim that if we had astronauts 
ready to step onto Mars, no one would be paying attention 
to people jumping out of balloons. If you’re looking for evi- 
dence that we’re getting nowhere in space, consider that 
we were told by marketing folks that Felix was at the edge 


east Asia, a civil-rights movement in full swing in the US. Yet 
people paused and reflected on what the future might be. I 
claim that the reason for that was the fact that the entire 
nation committed to going to the moon, and the reportingon of space when he jumped. I tweeted one simple observa- 
tion about this: If you take a schoolroom globe, this fel- 
low’s jump from a balloon to Earth corresponds to a jump 
of about a millimeter above the globe. I don’t know any- 
one who would call that space. I don’t blame the media 
for that. More power to Red Bull [the drink company that 
sponsored the jump] for getting all the attention it did; this 
is a free market. But then you had people saying it’s bad 
when a drink company has a better space program than our 
government. To contrast this jump with what Nasa does is, 


that was so thorough and so persistent, and it also brought a 
human dimension to it—we all knew about the folks who had 
the right stuff, and we knew it took enlightened lawmakers 
and visionary leaders to accomplish our goals. 


With end of the shuttle program and the burgeoning private 
space industry, the US is probably at the biggest crossroads 
since the 1960s in terms of trying to figure out what to do 
next. How are the news media covering the decision-making 
process? If you look at recent news, you saw alot ofcover- of course a bit unfair, but it carries the sentiment of how 
people are feeling because we don’t have spacecraft taking 
anybody anywhere. 


age of stories like Fearless Felix Baumgartner [who set a 
world record for the highest skydive in October]. It was a 





able to withstand centrifugal “provocation” from a “weight- 
lessness trainer” named Boris. “They twirl you around as fast 
they can to see if they can make you get sick. And I didn’t, but 
I got close.” 

While Dyson didn’t get to blast off—she was a backup for 
software engineer Charles Simonyi, who did fly—she says, 
“I’m better informed when I look at space investments (hers 
include Space Adventures, xcor Aerospace, and Nanoracks). 
XCOR, based in the Mohave Desert, hopes to offer several sub- 
orbital flights per day, and plans to sell its no-frills, extreme- 
sports-style experience for $95,000—as opposed to the 
more luxurious living-room feel of Virgin Galactic (which 
will charge $200,000). When will flights begin? “Soon,” says 
Dyson. “A few years. I’m not going to guess.” 

For those who want to read about the latest developments, 
Dyson suggests, “Go to Commercial Spaceflight Federation 
and follow those links.” According to 
her, most journalists “cover space as 
if NASA were the only way to get into 
space—a lot of ‘Oh, the end of the 





My space 


Internet visionary Esther Dyson is ready for liftoff 


sther Dyson always figured she 
would ride a rocket one day. 
As the daughter of renowned 
physicist Freeman Dyson, she says, “I 
took it for granted. I just assumed it 
was like airplanes—my parents would 
fly on airplanes, and when I grew up 
I would fly on them, too.” About 10 
years ago, she realized no spaceflight 
was imminent, “and thought, This is 
something that needs a little help.” 
This is a woman who likes a challenge: A former journal- 
ist and tech-conference host, Dyson was the founding chair 
of ICANN, the nonprofit board that coordinated the taxon- 
omy of the early commercial Internet—domain names and 
IP addresses and such. She has since become a bellwether 
























investor in emerging technologies, particularly in Eastern 
Europe, and she currently sits on 10 boards, including those 
of Meetup, 23andMe (a personal genome sequencer), and 
Yandex, the Russian search engine. “Basically I do stuff that 
needs disruption and that seems to be ready for it,” she says. 

After hearing an inspiring talk by entrepreneur Mark 
Shuttleworth, Africa’s first space tourist, Dyson signed up 
for her own zero-gravity flight...and then plunked down $3 
million for full cosmonaut training: six months in Star City, 
outside Moscow, plus wilderness training in Kazakhstan. “I 
got what I paid for,” she says happily. “It was better than an 
MBA. It just was really cool. 

“What you learn is two things: It’s a whole lot about the 
human body and medicine and stuff specific to space, and 
then space plumbing—you go up there planning to be a big 
fixer-upper in the sky. You have to know how the mechazical 
systems work.” She learned that she has a strong stomach, 
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‘How horrible!’ I say, ‘How excit- 


space program.’ It was same with 
the Internet—when the Internet 
went commercial, everyone said 
it was the end, but in fact, it was 
the beginning. When you unleash 
commercial energy, suddenly 
things start to happen. Some peo- 
ple see logos on spacecraft and say, 


COS ee 






Patch of honor Dyson 
Says private space travel 
ing!’ It will bring in competition, could energize the US. 
energy, ingenuity, and a certain 

amount of risk tolerance.” 

Looking back on her cosmonaut training, Dyson says, “It 
changes your life, it changes what you think, and it changes 
what you dream about.” Asked to elaborate, she adds, “I have 
lots of dreams about being weightless. But it also changes what 


you dream while you’re awake.” —Cyndi Stivers 





If we had astronauts 
ready to step onto Mars, 
no one would be paying 
attention to people 
jumping out of balloons. 


How did the media do on what was arguably the biggest 
space story of the year: NASA dropping the Curiosity rover 
into a Martian crater back in August? I would say it was the 
second-biggest story after the discovery of the Higgs boson, 
which I count as frontier science. What was remarkable 
about the rover was all the people cheering the engineering. 
There was no science to report at that time. NASA landed 
the thing safely and it’s the size of an SUV, so it was a huge 
engineering feat, but we’ve had rovers on Mars before, so 
why should this receive any special attention compared to 
the rest? It’s up to the press to explain where the rover fits 
in the spectrum of space activities, and in the budget we’re 
allocating for whatever goals NASA has. This would be the 
full analysis that I think was missing. 

But juxtapose that with the Higgs boson. Most people 
have no clue what it is, but they embraced the fact that there 
was this huge search to find it by the international community 
of physicists. What I liked about the coverage of its discovery, 
and the public reaction, was that it wasn’t a prerequisite that 
people understood what the particle was. If you look back to 
1919 and the first experimental verification of Einstein’s the- 
ory of general relativity, it was a short column on page six in 
The New York Times—you would not count it as a major head- 
line. I think the media have figured out how to be as excited 
as scientists are when scientists make an exciting discovery, 
and I would offer that as a compliment to the community. 


What are the stories that will get Americans dreaming 
about the future of space in the coming year? We have to 
create them. They’re not just waiting to be written. They’re 
waiting to actually happen so that you can write about them, 
and I strongly feel that if America doesn’t do it, others will. 
Somebody has to continue to expand the space frontier, and 
you might say that I’m biased, but the defense of my argu- 
ment is simple. 

Innovations in science and technology are the engines 
of the 21st-century economy, and steps into space tap the 
scientific expertise from many different disciplines in STEM 
fields [science, technology, engineering, and mathematics]. 
They’re also exciting and garner headlines in ways that other 
sciences do not. People read about space, and it inspires them 
to want to participate on that frontier or contribute to that 
frontier, no matter what their profession. Maybe you’re an 
artist, and you want to paint representations of the beautiful 
photos from the Hubble telescope. Maybe you're an attorney, 
and you start thinking about space law and who owns the 
asteroid that you might want to mine. That’s what I mean 


by having an innovation nation where everyone shares in 
the common dream—that science and technology will bring 
us into tomorrow and be the source of our economic and 
cultural wealth going forward. 

In the 1960s, the fruits of science and engineering and 
technology were writ large in the daily newspapers. That’s 
the kind of force that we need to put into play. But the shuttle 
was not advancing a space frontier, and many people said, ‘Oh, 
we're bored with the space program. No one follows the next 
shuttle launch’ Well, of course, because it was boldly going 
where hundreds had gone before. That’s not advancing a space 
frontier. So I would appeal to the budget-makers to fund all the 
sciences, not just space—but space would be the great carrot in 
society to get people interested in science to begin with. 


We saw the media’s gravitational pull toward space sto- 
ries in late November, when an excited quote from one 
of the leaders of the Mars rover mission was taken out 
of context and kicked up a lot of speculation about a big 
discovery on the red planet. You don’t need to train jour- 
nalists to sniff out the fact that people like these kinds of 
stories. The CBS morning program wants me to come on 
in the first hour on that Monday to talk about whatever 
this NASA announcement’s going to be from Curiosity [as 
Tyson guessed on the show, it ended up being the discovery 
of simple organic compounds], so I think there is a sense 
that science is important. Twenty years ago, that wasn’t true. 
I'd get a call from the evening news, or the morning news, 
because there was a cosmic thing and they wanted a com- 
ment on it, but if anything else flinched in the government, 
or the economy, it would get bumped. I remember driving to 
MSNBC when it was in Secaucus, NJ, to talk about a meteor 
shower that was impending, but while I was there some 
story relevant to Linda Tripp and Monica Lewinsky came 
up, so they cancelled the asteroid story. 

Now, they give it the same weight as what happened in 
the Middle East or around the world. The discovery of the 
Higgs boson was a banner headline in The New York Times— 
as was the story when we demoted Pluto from planet sta- 
tus [in 2000, in an exhibit at the then-recently opened Rose 
Center for Earth and Sciences at the Museum of Natural 
History], although it was below the fold. That’s a case where 
the media created a news story where there wasn’t one. 


what do you mean? It had been a year since we had demoted 
Pluto. The exhibit was sitting there. No one had talked about 
it. People saw that Pluto was not among the planets and said, 


‘Oh, that must be the movement of science, and okay, fine’ 


Then a journalist from the Times overhears a woman looking 
for Pluto who couldn’t find it, and the reporter calls that in 
to the Science desk and they do the story with the headline, 


“Pluto’s Not a Planet? Only in New York.” [The International 


Astronomical Union did not demote Pluto for another five 
years.] The headline was accusatory. We all learned about 
Pluto as kids. It was the underdog planet, and it’s in our cul- 
ture, so they wrote this story. I don’t have a problem with it, 
other than it ate two years of my life fielding inquiries, and 
I got branded as the evil planet killer. cur 
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w job? 
Snow jobs 
In the 2012 election, Denver broadcasters accepted an avalanche 


of political ads and the attendant windfall of revenue. 
Where did that money go, and what happens next time? 


BY SASHA 


ide by side, the two cartoon figures stride across the 

screen, their stick arms wrapped around massive boxes 

of gifts. Mischievous music tinkles in the background 
and a bemused narrator—his words punctuated by comic 
sound effects—tells a tale of petty corruption by Colorado 
Congressman Ed Perlmutter, a Democrat running for his 
fourth term. 

Congressman Perlmutter sure knows how to work the sys- 
tem, the narrator begins, as stick-figure “Perlmutter” and 
ponytailed stick figure “Mrs. Perlmutter” stride into Wash- 
ington, DC. The ad goes on to describe Mrs. Perlmutter as a 
lobbyist for the failed solar company, Solyndra, who got paid 
$140,000 to lobby for the company as her husband voted 
to steer taxpayer dollars into its coffers. The narrator con- 
cludes: Congressman Perlmutter voted for the bill. Lobbyist 
Perlmutter got paid. And taxpayers got scammed. 

The offbeat charm of the ad, aired by Perlmutter’s chal- 
lenger for Congress, Joseph Coors, was marred by one prob- 
lem: Its allegations were false. 

For starters, Perlmutter’s vote in favor of the massive 
2009 stimulus bill did not steer money to Solyndra; the funds 
were allocated by the Energy Department. Two other details, 
equally crucial: By the time of the stimulus vote, Mrs. Perl- 
mutter no longer worked for Solyndra. Also, she had already 
divorced the congressman. 

In campaign 2012, political advertisers—riding the flood 
of cash that Citizens United uncorked—poured an estimated 
$2.9 billion into spots on broadcast television. A few of these 
resorted to outright falsehoods. Many more, like the attack 
on Perlmutter, perfected the ancient art of arranging a series 
of true or opinion-based statements in a way that leads to a 
plainly inaccurate impression. In Denver, such dubious cam- 
paign ads seemed to pile up as high as the Rocky Mountain 
peaks that overlook the city. 

The presidential race alone brought roughly $59 mil- 
lion in Denver airtime for more than 55,000 spots, and an 
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industry source cited by The Denver Post estimated that more 
than $67 million was spent in the Denver market overall. 
Mark Cornetta, general manager of Denver’s most watched 
local TV station, KUSA, estimates 45 percent of the money 
came from outside spending groups, such as super PACs and 
political nonprofits. The “vast majority” of the spots that this 
spending spree purchased, said Brandon Rittiman, a KUSA 
political reporter, included “distortions of some kind.” 

Local broadcasters like KUSA are emerging as the biggest 
financial winners in the free-for-all following the Supreme 
Court’s 2010 Citizens United decision, which allowed unlim- 
ited checks to flow into political campaigns from donors 
who often remain secret. Yet each misleading ad that aired 
also made it a little tougher for stations to do the job they 
were granted monopoly of the public airwaves to perform: 
serving the needs of their communities by accurately 
informing and educating voters. And as the number of ads 
has grown in each election cycle, the danger is that they’ll 
set the political agenda in the future. 

How did TV stations respond to this situation? And how 
should they respond? It’s a question for both executives and 
the newsrooms of local broadcasters, which air the majority 
of political ads. Let’s take a closer look at the Denver market. 


The corporate side: to screen or not to screen? 
Ads purchased by federal candidates—even deceptive ones 
like the Solyndra attack on the Perlmutters—by law must be 
aired by broadcasters, and at a discount rate and without 
any alteration of their content. In turn, broadcasters cannot 
be held liable if the content of a candidate ad is defamatory. 
But for ads by outside spending groups, the situation is 
very different. Stations can charge as much as the market 
will bear; they can be sued for defamation over the ads; 
and, perhaps most important, they are entitled to reject 
ads or demand changes in their content. Guidelines on the 
FCC website direct stations in general terms to “act with 





reasonable care to ensure that advertisements aired on 
their stations are not false or misleading,” but the agency 
says that enforcement is primarily conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission. In turn, the FTC says that it only regu- 
lates product ads, and the Federal Election Commission says 
there is no law regulating the accuracy of political claims 
by outside spending groups. So even as outside spending 
groups’ ads have proliferated, there is no agency minding 
the store. Given free speech considerations, some people 
are glad about that. 

Broadcast executives in Denver maintain that unless ads 
contain blatant falsehoods, it is their policy—and even their 
responsibility—to air political spots by outside spending 
groups. Michael O’Brien, director of sales for EW Scripps 
Company, the owner of KMGH, Denver’s second most- 
watched station, said KMGH requires supporting documen- 
tation for claims made in ads by super PACs and nonprofits. 
In 2010, KuSA pulled an attack ad by a nonprofit that falsely 
accused the much-maligned Congressman Perlmutter of 
voting to require health insurers to cover Viagra for con- 
victed sex offenders. 

But not one Denver station could recall a single political 
ad it had rejected in the 2012 elections. 

“We’re a business, and we’re also stewards of the pub- 
lic airwaves,” Cornetta said. “Political speech is protected 
speech. To the degree someone wants to send a message, we 
believe we have a responsibility to allow them do so.” 

When challenges to ads do arise, Cornetta added, it is 
usually because lawyers representing the target of the ad 
send a cease-and-desist letter to the station. The station then 
forwards the complaint to the advertiser, who must either 
refute the factual challenge or revise the contents. KUSA will 
not pull a spot without offering an advertiser a chance to 
respond. “A lot of times it just goes away,” Cornetta said. 

Challenges from the stations themselves, meanwhile, 
seem to be far and few between. By opting for skillful decep- 
tions instead of black-and-white falsehoods, outside spend- 
ing groups appear to have identified a loophole that neither 
broadcasters nor the Fcc have shown any appetite for clos- 
ing. Jeff Harris, KMGH’s news director, argues that “Ads are 
much more sophisticated now. They’ve gotten defensible.” 

Free Press, the media watchdog organization, analyzed 
the political advertising and news coverage of Denver’s four 
leading broadcast stations in during August and September. 
Timothy Karr, senior director of strategy for Free Press, con- 
tends that the approach most local broadcasters take—wait- 
ing for challenges and then demanding proof of blatant false- 
hoods before pulling an ad—falls short. The stations, he says, 
need to reject deceptive ads before they hit the air. 

EW Scripps’s O’Brien said that a “common tactic” among 
political advertisers is to make outrageously false claims in 
the expectation that they will gain wide attention before 
eventually being taken down. “It’s a shock factor,” he said. 

If the corporate side of local television stations were to 
screen out these falsehoods before they aired, the public 
might be better served. And if they drew the line at decep- 
tions, and not just at inaccuracies, they might raise the level 
of political debate a notch. 


‘When you do nothing 
but factcheck ads, you 
are letting big money set 
the terms of the race’ 


in the newsroom: Is factchecking the answer? 

When the stick-figure ad attacking Perlmutter was released, 
broadcasters were legally required to accept it, because it 
belonged to a federal candidate, Joseph Coors. 

But two Denver stations gave it additional treatment on 
the air. KUSA’s “Truth Test” found the ad’s allegation—that 
Perlmutter was responsible for scamming taxpayers—was 
“a misleading statement.” KCNC’s edgier “Reality Check” 
segment declared the ad “DECEPTIVE,” with a bright red 
stamp. “Bottom line,” announced KCNC’s reporter, Shaun 
Boyd, “there is no evidence Ed Perlmutter was corrupted 
by his ex-wife’s lobbying.” 

Kathleen Hall Jamieson—the director of the Annenberg 
Public Policy Center and a crusader for factchecking of polit- 
ical ads—says Denver had the best on-air reality testing in 
the nation. “There were more stations doing more factcheck- 
ing than any other market we could find,” she said. 

But even in Denver, the factchecking was swamped by 
the endless barrage. Karr’s Free Press report compared 
the amount of time spent airing ads by five leading outside 
spending groups to the time the stations devoted to cover- 
ing the ads, and found this: Though Denver’s factchecking 
surpassed all markets Free Press studied, its stations cumu- 
latively aired 162 minutes of advertising by outside groups 
for each minute they spent covering them. 

“Free Press concluded that local news coverage about 
these political groups did not begin to address the avalanche 
of misinformation in political ads,” the report declared. Karr 
contends that although stations could not be expected to 
match ads that run repeatedly minute for minute, his find- 
ings illustrate a serious deficit in the quantity of factchecking 
and news coverage of political ads and expenditures. 

The debate over the adequacy of Denver’s factchecking 
bears on two key questions facing broadcasters: How fre- 
quently and prominently can they reasonably be expected 
to debunk misleading ads? And what is the effect? 

Patti Dennis, Vice President/News at KUSA, said that 
between its broadcasts, website, and mobile apps, her sta- 
tion provided its audience with the information necessary 
to accurately understand the issues at stake. But she argues 
in strong terms that it is the responsibility of viewers to go 
beyond passive viewing and seek information out. “If you 
think that sitting down for 30 minutes a day and watching 
a television broadcast, leaning back in your La-Z-Boy, you 
will be comfortable with every vote on your ballot, then you 
are a fool,” Dennis said. “It takes a little lean forward by the 
viewer. Sit up in the La-Z-Boy and do your own homework.” 

But don’t stations have a special responsibility to rebut 
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deceptive claims on their air? Citing broad language in Fcc 
licensing guidelines—calling on broadcasters to serve the 
public interest—Karr said “there needs to be a return to the 
public in the form of increased factchecking and investiga- 
tive reporting” when stations air specious ads. 

The Annenberg Center’s Jamieson recommends dedi- 
cated Web pages for factcheck segments. Especially when 
they are promoted on the air, she said, they allow motivated 
viewers to educate themselves. Karr concedes that such 
online factchecks help, but notes that they draw a much 
smaller audience than newscasts. 

Jamieson also suggests that newsrooms develop a con- 
vention that would allow factchecks and political newscasts 
to include brief recaps of previous truth test findings, thus 
establishing a running narrative on accuracy in a campaign. 


Do checkers miss the big picture? 

As factchecks emerge as a staple of campaign coverage, not 
everyone is applauding. Eli Stokols, a reporter at Denver’s 
KDVR station—known for a comprehensive, shoe-leather 
approach to politics—mocked the breathless promotion of 
factcheckers. “They might as well be wearing capes,” Stokols 
said. Each of Denver’s broadcasters has a branded factcheck 
franchise: Stokols’ Fox affiliate ran a “Fact or Fiction” seg- 
ment; KUSA, the NBC affiliate, ran “Truth Tests;” Boyd, at 
CBS’s KCNC, did “Reality Checks”; and KMGH, the ABC station, 
had a “Truth Tracker.” But factchecking is “not this altruistic 
pursuit,” Stokols said. “It’s easier than other reporting, and 
it’s also very popular.” Some factchecking is appropriate, he 
concedes, but trying to keep up with misleading ad claims 
was a “losing game of Whac-a-Mole,” in which journalists 
are at a perpetual disadvantage to wealthy political finan- 
ciers. The explosion of factchecking, he contends, sucked 
oxygen away from traditional political reporting, and from 
reporting on local issues more relevant to viewers’ lives. 

“When you do nothing but factcheck ads, you are in a way 
letting the big money behind the ads set the terms of the 
race,” Stokols said. 

What can TV reporters do instead? Stokols cites a series 
of stories he did over the summer about the contortions of 
prominent Republicans who supported a wind energy tax 
credit—including then-VP hopefuls Rob Portman and John 
Thune—until Mitt Romney called for its elimination. More 
than 1,000 Colorado jobs were at stake with the credit, but 
Stokols said he was the only TV reporter who showed up at 
Portman and Thune’s campaign stops to ask about it. 

Boyd, who did the “Reality Check” at KCNC and is the sta- 
tion’s sole political reporter, acknowledges that her popular 
factchecks often made it difficult to cover state and local 
races. But her news director, Tim Wieland, notes that “Real- 
ity Check easily generates more viewer response that any- 
thing else we do,” and that the brand had come to permeate 
the station’s political coverage. Boyd estimated that 90 per 
cent of KCNC’s political coverage was Reality Checks, mostly 
aimed at political ads, but also at debates and speeches. 

In addition to local races, another area that appeared 
to get short shrift in Denver was investigations of outside 
spending groups. Reporters at each of Denver’s stations said 
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that their factcheck segments included a discussion of who 
paid for the ad. But none of the stations could point to spe- 
cific reports that delved into the financing, or the political 
connections of outside spending organizations, the often 
shadowy groups working to influence the viewers and voters. 

Bill Wheatley, a former vice president of NBC News, has 
called on stations to hire additional staff during election 
years to beef up their political coverage. What could be done 
with such resources? He suggested in-depth profiles of can- 
didates, including congressional and statewide races, and 
segments examining candidates’ positions on local issues 
that the editorial staff judges to be important, rather than 
just focusing on ads or stump speeches. 

“To do a good job on a campaign requires manpower,” 
Wheatley said. “Most stations could use some extra people 
in election years.” 


The bottom line 

Where does all the ad money end up, anyway? Local broad- 
cast stations are usually owned by large media companies, or, 
in some cases, by the networks themselves. So the flood of 
new ad revenue is rarely under local control. “Just like any 
revenue that comes into the company, it gets accounted for,” 
said Dana McClintock, a spokesman for cBs, about earnings 
from political ads on local stations that CBs owns and oper- 
ates. “There’s nothing special about it.” 

None of the stations we spoke to in Denver discussed 
plans for these revenues, which ultimately flow to their 
parent companies. At press time, the earnings reports for 
leading broadcast ownership companies included early 
estimates for the fourth quarter of 2012, and thus the heavy 
crush of ads before election day. Carl Salas, a senior analyst at 
Moody’s who rates companies that own TV stations, said the 
majority of them were using 2012’s unprecedented political 
windfall to pay down debts, pay dividends to shareholders, 
and conduct mergers and acquisitions. 

In other words: The rising tide of political advertising does 
not appear to be floating any groundbreaking TV journalism. 
That’s unfortunate, for now and the future. The avalanche of 
ads that hit Denver this year, nearly half of them produced 
by super PACs and nonprofits, will likely be a regular occur- 
rence for many election cycles to come. Salas estimated that 
political ads will increase their share of broadcast companies’ 
earnings from a historical average of 6 to 7 percent over the 
two-year political cycle to 9 percent in the future. “This is a 
new baseline, and it will continue to grow,’ he said. 

The rise of factcheck segments is encouraging; factcheck- 
ing is a crucial tool. And Denver newsrooms demonstrated 
the capacity and the integrity to effectively truth test ads 
with teams as small as a single reporter. 

But some TV journalists think much more could be done 
on politics and policy with just a few more resources. Rais- 
ing the bar costs money. But, hey, the money is there. csr 
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Fundamental objections 


Reporters in Pakistan’s lawless tribal areas are under threat, underpaid, and overwhelmed 


BY KIRAN NAZISH 


hirty seconds into a phone conversation, Hamid’s 
voice shifted from polite to brusque. “No, I cannot 
look into this,” he said to the person on the line, and 
hung up. I was visiting Hamid (not his real name), a senior 
member at the Tribal Union on Journalists (TUJ), in Pesha- 
war in December 2011 to discuss the growing problem of 
intimidation and violence against journalists in Pakistan 
from Islamic militants and state intelligence agencies. Since 
1992, 48 journalists have been killed in Pakistan, according 
the US-based Committee to Protect Journalists. In the last 
decade, the problem has gotten significantly worse. In 2011, 
cpJ named Pakistan the most deadly place in the world for 
reporters. Specifically, I wanted to learn how journalists 
work in the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA), a 
semiautonomous, conflict-ridden region made up of seven 
tribal “agencies” along the Afghan border known as the “war 
zone.” Twelve journalists have been killed there since the 
terrorist attacks in the US on 9/11. If Pakistan is the worst 
place to be a journalist, FATA is the worst of the worst. 
After hanging up the phone, Hamid was silent for a 
moment; he stared at the steam rising from the doodh patti— 
brown Peshawari tea crowned with a layer of cream—that 
his tea-boy, Afridi, had brought. 
“That wasn’t a friend, was it?” I asked. 
Hamid smiled and raised his head to look at me. “It was 


KIRAN NAZISH is an independent journalist. She can be followed 
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a threat call,” he said, adding quickly that he could not tell 
me which militant group it came from; it could’ve been Al 
Qaeda, the Haqqani network, or the Taliban. He did say that 
the person on the phone had threatened to murder one of 
the union’s members, a respected reporter. Hamid said I had 
met this reporter, but would not tell me his name. The threat 
was conveyed in a polite and friendly tone—“brotherly,” as 
Hamid wryly put it. He tried to stay calm, since these calls 
had become routine. 

The next month, on January 17, 2012, the Taliban shot 
and killed Voice of America reporter Mukarram Khan Atif 
during Friday prayers. Atif was a seasoned journalist, and I 
had in fact met him during my earlier visits to the tribal area 
where he worked. He was highly respected for his neutral- 
ity and journalistic integrity, and had surprised me with his 
grasp of reporting from a conflict zone. Generally speaking, 
tribal reporters are not well-trained, and most lack the skills 
that conflict reporting requires. There is no doubt that he 
worried the Taliban with his astuteness, and the fact that 
he didn’t mince words: This is right, this is wrong—that was 
his attitude. 

Using an intermediary, I called the Taliban to find out why 
Atif was killed. “Atif was not killed for reporting against us, 
but was killed for not conveying our message to the media,” 
a spokesman told me. “We asked him several times, and then 
warned him several times, but he continued to portray us 
wickedly. He was also pro-US and reported to please the 
Americans, something we could not tolerate.” 
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Silenced A Taliban spokesman says VOA reporter Mukarram Khan Atif was killed because ‘he continued to portray us wickedly.’ 


This was the first time the Taliban had accepted respon- 

sibility for a journalist’s murder in Pakistan, and soon there- 
after the militants sent a warning to all tribal journalists and 
their media organizations, telling them to “buckle up” and 
mentioning a “hit list.” 
THE BORDER BETWEEN THE PAKISTAN AND AFGHANISTAN 
is porous, and FATA is openly controlled by competing mili- 
tant groups, including the Taliban and Al Qaeda, who first 
established a presence in Pakistan there. It can be hard to 
tell the difference between the local population and Tali- 
ban militants, as they share a common Pashtun background. 
This makes it easy for the Taliban to maneuver without 
drawing attention to itself—and also engenders support for 
it among the locals. 

From December 2011 through June 2012, I studied how 
journalists do their work in FATA and Peshawar, which is 
the federal capital of the tribal region. I learned that they 
are at risk of being abducted by intelligence agencies and 
militants, and how interrogations can include beatings and 
death threats. Traveling the rugged mountains, they can get 
caught up in random gunfire, cross-border shelling, militant 
attacks, and targeted killings. While I was there, 11 jour- 


nalists got warnings or instructions about what to report 
from militant groups, and a number of others were forced 
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to leave their homes in the areas they cover and report from 
Peshawar. 

One of them, Mushtaram Khan, a photographer and 
reporter who had been freelancing for local and foreign 
media in Waziristan, was one day told that he could no lon- 
ger report from there. “It was the hardest time of my life, to 
take my wife and children to Peshawar, to struggle to survive 
the fear these militants had ingrained in our heads,” he told 
me. “Peshawar was very expensive. I could not afford to send 
my children to school. I could not afford to shop for my fam- 
ily [during] festivals. The medicine was expensive.” 

He also worried that he was compromising his work by 
not being on the ground to cover sensitive tribal stories. So, 
at great personal risk, he went back. Today, he is one of the 
few reporters bringing news to the world from Waziristan. 

Militant threats are not the only challenge for tribal 
reporters. There also is a remarkable lack of institutional 
support from the media organizations that employ them. 
The reporters are poorly trained and equipped, lacking even 
the most essential things like flak jackets and mobile phones. 
They also are poorly paid. While some get half or one-fourth 
of the typical journalist salary, others don’t get paid at all. In 
Karachi, for example, a typical entry-level reporter’s salary 
is roughly equivalent to between $350 and $600 per month, 
while in FATA, the maximum a local tribal reporter gets is 
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about $150 to $200 per month. (Foreign journalists can- 
not enter FATA without a permit from the military, which 
ensures they will be accompanied by an army minder as they 
go about their work.) “We do not get any vehicles, commut- 


In Peshawar, kidnapping 
is a hobby of both state 
and non-state actors. 


ing expenses, or communication facilities where we can 
work,” Khan said. “We do not get any financial security, and 
no medical or life insurance.” 

The TuJ has been pushing for insurance, and for financial 
compensation for the families of journalists who have been 
killed, but neither the government nor media companies in 
Pakistan have shown much interest in improving the lot of 
tribal reporters. 

This neglect is taking a toll. Asad Shah (not his real name), 
a desk editor at the Peshawar bureau of a leading English- 
language daily, says he has lost many good journalists due 
to the stress that comes from covering this part of Pakistan. 
Peshawar absorbs the chaos of the broader region and dis- 
tills it in the dense maze of its streets and cafés. The city is 
home to many religious parties and extremist groups, and 
is riven with bombings. All this unrest, of course, means 


that government security and intelligence agencies are very 
active in Peshawar. Kidnapping is a hobby of both state and 
non-state actors. 

The resulting tension simmers in Shah’s newsroom. 
His reporters get threats from militant groups as well as 
from government operatives. Nervous breakdowns are not 
uncommon on his staff, Shah says. His biggest challenge, 
though, is to cover the FATA accurately. It’s something of 
a Catch-22. Intelligence agencies often try to influence his 
paper’s statistics, stories, and rhetoric, but if he publishes 
news they like, he gets threats from the Taliban, the Haqqani 
group, or some other militant outfit. If he publishes the news 
the militants want, he gets threats from the intelligence 
services. If he ignores either or both sides, his reporters get 
picked up and beaten. 

Getting trustworthy, independent news out of the tribal 
region is crucial, as what happens there affects every aspect 
of Pakistan’s relationship with the US and the war in Afghan- 
istan. Yet the inability, or unwillingness, of the country’s 
media organizations to give the reporters who work there 
the training, the tools, and the support they need to do their 
jobs is making such coverage increasingly unlikely. Accord- 
ing to Azhar Zaman, an official at the FATA secretariat, the 
tribal region stretches over more than 10,000 square miles 
and is home to more than 5 million people, but has only 310 
working journalists—and their ranks are falling even further 
due to the dangerous nature of the job. As Hamid told me, 
three reporters left the profession after Atif’s killing. “Some 
soldiers in warfare do not go with arrows and swords,” he 
said, “but cameras and ink.” 
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Power vacuum 


Working in Sierra Leone is a constant search for current and currency 


BY SIMON AKAM 


bout two years ago, I took a position as a freelance 
correspondent for Reuters in the West African nation 
of Sierra Leone. As I am now preparing to leave, I 
think there is value in laying out the practical aspects of 
operating as a journalist in one of the world’s poorest coun- 
tries. Sierra Leone emerged from a bloody civil war in 2002; 
six years later, it still held the last place among 179 coun- 
tries in the UN’s human development index. By 201], it had 
risen off the bottom but was still ranked 180 out of 187. Gross 
income per capita remained just $340 per year. 
In Britain, my home country, Sierra Leone is still widely 
considered a conflict zone. Tony Blair deployed British 
troops there in 2000, searing the civil war onto the British 
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consciousness. Today, though, Sierra Leone is astonishingly 
safe. That is not to say it is absolutely safe; one night, men 
cut their way into my house in Freetown, the capital, with 
bolt cutters, and I awoke with them in my bedroom. They 
made off with a haul of electronics and dropped a knife on 
the way out. However, such instances are rare. Risk is largely 
confined to the country’s lethal roads and the what-if sce- 
narios created by the lack of medical resources. 

Instead of risk, the reporter in Sierra Leone faces diffi- 
culty. For me, Freetown life largely pares down to a continual 
quest for three commodities: electrical energy, functional 
telecommunications, and cash. 

First, electricity: Sierra Leone has extremely limited grid 
power. Voltage spikes can blow up irreplaceable laptop char- 
gers, unless bulky anti-surge protectors are used. And with 
grid power so scarce, you rely on diesel generators, which 
are prohibitively expensive to run all day. 
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Unplugged On the job for Reuters in Sierra Leone, journalist Simon Akam favored tools of the trade that required no voltage. 


Second, communications: When I arrived in Sierra Leone 
the country was one of a dwindling band of nations still lack- 
ing fiber-optic connections to the outside world (Chad and 
Eritrea were others). It was not unusual to spend half an 
hour trying to send an email. A year later, cable made landfall 
on Lumley Beach in western Freetown, but more than a year 
after that, the cable has yet to come online. The consequence 
is that data communications—required to digitally file copy— 
are horrifyingly slow. 

So my initial months in Freetown were dominated by a 
perambulation around the few establishments in the city— 


hotels, mainly—that maintained generator power all day 


and had Internet connections. After almost a year, I per- 
suaded my masters that this situation was unsustainable. In 
response, they gave me a satellite phone. For a giddy month, 
I worked on my veranda, my BGAN Explorer 300 pointed at 
the eastern sky like theological apparatus used in the ven- 
eration of a pre-Christian god. Then the bill came, north of 
$2000. Reuters promptly decided that the BGAN was only 
for emergencies. The company instead let me rent a desk in 
an office—with power and Internet, albeit a temperamental 
connection. 

The office could not solve the third Freetown scarcity, 
cash. Sierra Leone’s currency, the “leone,” retails at around 
4,400 to the dollar. The highest denomination note remains 
the 10,000. Such devaluation renders the wallet ineffectual 
for the carriage of serious wealth (you can carry $30 worth, 
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not $300). For substantial sums, I favor instead the black 
plastic bag. 

The bigger problem is not the bulk of the currency but 
the difficulties in obtaining it. You can pay for almost noth- 
ing with a credit card in Sierra Leone; all transactions are 
cash. I befriended Titus, the operator of the Visa cash- 
advance machine in Ecobank’s Freetown branch. Titus is 
a good man. But his contraption, like all electromechanical 
devices in Sierra Leone, is routinely broken. (And now Eco- 
bank has abandoned the service altogether.) And so, all too 
often, I reverted to Freetown’s semi-functional fleet of ATMs, 
constantly jamming themselves on wads of near-worthless 
paper. You can spend hours traversing the capital, searching 
for a working ATM to get money to buy supper. 

Sometimes the individual dysfunctions of Sierra Leone 
collided into a wholesale collapse of possibility that I will call 
here the “Freetown conundrum.” The best way to explain it 
is to describe a hypothetical variant of the type: You awake. 
It’s 91 Fahrenheit in the shade, and the humidity is 87 percent. 
The sheets are stinking with sweat and insecticide. The cell 
phone’s battery is about to die. The generator at the office has 
broken, and even before it went down, the Internet collapsed. A 
diesel shortage means there’s no fuel for the generator at home. 
The ATs are offline, so there’s no cash to get to a hotel to use 
its communications equipment. The only realistic option is to 
go back to bed, thwarted again by West Africa. However, even 
that is not an option, as it is now 95 in the shade and there’s no 
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power for the bedroom fan. In situations like this, I periodi- 
cally feared I might go mad. 

It is not fair to judge all of Africa by Sierra Leone. My 
home for the past two years is not in the top category of 
dysfunctional states on the continent—Congo and Somalia 
are in a different league. However, Sierra Leone is much 


In Freetown, you can 
spend hours looking for 
a working ATM to get 
the cash to buy supper. 


worse off than many African countries. Once, in Senegal, I 
was shocked and delighted to be able to buy a flight with a 
credit card through an efficient travel agent. Likewise, in 
Ivory Coast, the sophistication of the locals was wholly dif- 
ferent from my experiences in Freetown. 

At the same time, aspects of Sierra Leone are improving. 
Economic growth is high, and the infrastructure is strength- 
ening. Electrical power is more plentiful than it was. The 
daily struggles of living there can blind you to this progress. 

But it would be a lie to say that those struggles, over a 
period of two years, did not have an effect on me. Many 
Westerners I met in West Africa took it as an article of faith 
that all of the region’s woes were the result of outside mal- 
feasance—someone else’s fault, going back to colonialism 


and the slave trade. After two years in Freetown I not only 
cannot agree, but I think such views—promulgating as they 
do an abdication of responsibility—are bad for Africa. The 
Western world undoubtedly committed atrocities to the con- 
tinent. But today it is up to Africans to carve out a brighter 
future for themselves. 

Local journalists in Sierra Leone face a situation that is 
substantially more difficult than my own. They are smart 
and weil informed, and able to see subtleties in stories that 
I was blind to, but they lack institutional backing and have 
meager resources. Too many of them, I regret to say, resolve 
this problem by taking bribes. Freetown’s multiple newspa- 
pers therefore collectively present a shrill and often wildly 
sycophantic discourse. When I wrote about government 
corruption, they ran bizarre ad hominem attacks on me. A 
front-page story in the Awareness Times, “Misguided jour- 
nalists on doomed mission,” complete with an unflattering 
photograph, was my favorite. 

Given the low literacy rate in Sierra Leone, broadcasting 
has greater reach than print, but it, too, has problems. In the 
runup to the Sierra Leone election in November the theoreti- 
cally independent Sierra Leone Broadcasting Corporation 
covered the ruling party twice as much as the opposition. 

I learned a great deal about life, as well as journalism, in 
Sierra Leone. It is highly unreasonable, of course, but when 
I return home and speak to reporters who work in the First 
World, I sometimes feel something like scorn: They never 
had to fix a broken Td5 Land Rover engine, deal with the 
thuggish police who arrest their translator, or place ice on 
their feet to cool down enough to sleep. All in all, I did well 
by Sierra Leone, even if much of what the country taught 
me was that the world is a harder place than I had previ- 
ously thought. 
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Where truth is a hard cell 


Although seen as modern and West-leaning, Turkey leads the world in jailing journalists 


BY STEPHEN FRANKLIN 


award-winning investigative reporter Ahmet Sik is 
no stranger to danger. In 1998, he was hospitalized 
after a pro-police mob, furious about a murder con- 
viction against several cops in a torture case, attacked the 
victim’s lawyers, the prosecutor, and journalists. In 2009, he 
fled the country for a year, fearing officials who had been 
targets of his reporting. Short, muscular, and brutally blunt, 
Sik has a spent a career working on mainstream and leftist 
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newspapers, digging into human-rights abuses and question- 
able government operations. 

So when word leaked out in Turkish newspapers last 
year that he was the target of a government investigation, 
he knew the routine: He was being set up. “I was angry. They 
were linking me to a right-wing, fascistic, ultranational plot— 
everything I’ve been fighting against,” Sik said, his words 
spilling out fast, because he has a lot to say and because he 
does so with great passion. 

Along with a handful of other journalists, he was charged 
under antiterror laws last year with taking part in a shad- 
owy plot to destabilize the government. He faces a 15-year 
sentence, joining a steadily growing line of reporters con- 
fronting prison terms. The number of imprisoned journalists 
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reached 90 earlier this year, according to Turkish 
journalism groups. The US-based Committee to 
Protect Journalists (CPJ) counted 49 members 
of the media in prison, as of December, for the 
content of their work. That makes Turkey cPJ’s 
No. 1 jailer of journalists—ahead of Iran, Eritrea, 
and China. 

Yet it’s not just the number of journalists 
behind bars that is so worrisome. It’s the frailty of 
freedom of expression in a country of 75 million 
that some consider a model for its Arab neigh- 
bors, as well as for other countries embracing 
democracy. “It is a very serious situation,” said 
Robert Mahoney, deputy director of cpJ, which 
issued a blistering report in October on the prob- 
lems facing Turkish journalists, and has sent two 
delegations to meet with Turkish government 
officials. 

“You have a whole array of laws that can be used 
or misused to silence journalists and intimidate a 
free press. We’ve seen waves of arrests of jour- 
nalists, particularly Kurdish journalists, which is 
unacceptable in a democracy,” Mahoney said. 

Turkish journalists complain about laws that 
led to some 5,000 court cases pending against 
them at the end of 2011—cases that tie them up 
in court and saddle them with fines. They com- 
plain about being fired if they criticize the gov- 
ernment. And, as a result of all this, they describe 
chilling self-censorship that eliminates coverage 
unwelcomed by the government or its allies. Some 
reporters have spent up to three years in prison 
awaiting trial, and some are in prison for five years or more 
while their trial is ongoing, according to a blistering report 
in April from the Office of the Representative on Freedom 
of the Media of the Organization for Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. 

Journalists aren’t the only group burdened by a legacy of 
laws and traditions from years of authoritarian military rule. 
Human-rights activists, students, lawyers, and union mem- 
bers raise similar complaints. Indeed, between 1959 and 
2011, the European Court of Human Rights handed down 
more judgments involving Turkey than any other country. 

Beyond a few members of Turkey’s small leftist press, it 
is generally those covering the Kurdish minority who are 
targeted. They constantly worry about being picked up on 
antiterror charges, waiting months or years in maximum- 
security prisons before trial, and then serving long prison 
terms. Vedat Kursun, a former editor of Azadiya Welat, a 
Kurdish daily, got a sentence of 166 years and six months 
in May 2010, which an appeals court cut to 10 and a half 
years. In July, a court released him after more than three 
years in prison. His crime? Making propaganda on behalf 
of a terrorist group. 

“Your freedom depends on who you are,” said Vildan Ay, 
an editor at Haberturk, a mainstream television station in 


Istanbul, at an informal meeting of journalists in July, where 
dismay about their profession was deep. 
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Enemy of the state? Investigative reporter Ahmet Sik faces 15 years in 
prison, accused of plotting to destabilize the Turkish government. In fact, 
he says, the charges represent ‘everything I’ve been fighting against.’ 


So why, I asked, do you continue? 
“I’m desperately optimistic,” she replied. 


WHILE MAINSTREAM JOURNALISTS MAY NOT FRET ABOUT 
winding up behind bars, they have other worries. The “most 
dangerous problem,” explained Erdinc Ergenc, a veteran edi- 
tor and reporter, “is self-censorship. You don’t even ask ques- 
tions—and that kills journalism.” 

Andrew Finkel, who has written for Turkish newspapers 
for the past 20 years, agreed. “The government is able to 
command the loyalty of the press through a vast number of 
mechanisms,” he said. “The press is free but not free.” 

Mehmet Ali Izmir is the only Kurdish editor at the Star, 
a large daily that supports the government. Often he comes 
across stories about Kurds, which, he said, “are lies or not 
true or not confirmed.” But he rarely speaks out. “I can’t say 
anything. I’m not powerful. This is the way things are. 

“They look at me and Say, ‘You are a Kurd. We know how 
you think.” 

Still, the press situation in Turkey has improved. From 
the late 1970s to the 1990s, 49 journalists were killed, accord- 
ing to a 2010 tally by the Hurriyet Daily News. One of the last 
to die was Hrant Dink, editor of a Turkish-Armenian news- 
paper, in 2007. The killers, ultranationalists, were caught 
and convicted. But as cPJ pointed out last year, some Turks 
believe that the masterminds of the killings eluded justice. 





In today’s Turkey, prison terms have replaced bullets,and EVRIM KEPENEK, 35, WAS COVERING THE AFTERMATH OF 
new taboos have replaced old ones. This has been the case _ an earthquake in eastern Turkey when she was rousted from 
since the AK Party (Justice and Development Party) came _ her tent and arrested. She was one of 29 journalists rounded 
to power in 2002; the right-leaning, religiously conservative up across the country on the same day in December 2011. 
party has steadily grown more powerful, winning nearly 50 —_‘ Nearly all were working for Kurdish media; all were charged 
percent of the vote in 2011. It has presided over aneconomic — with links to an outlawed Kurdish organization. Their case 
boom—and also a seismic shift in political thinking. is still slogging its way through the courts. 

As we talked in an Istanbul café, Kepenek said she had 
worked for a number of mainstream newspapers before 

- getting a job with the Dicle News Agency, a Kurdish outfit. 
After 17 years at a paper he She is Turkish, not Kurdish, an issue she says interrogators 
helped found, Ali Akel said, repeatedly raised, asking why she would work for Kurds. She 
Y matelntcnd tien cevonseneed said that there had been no reason to arrest her, and tried 

- "oS ? to sound brave about the seven-year prison term she faces 
and I lost my job, if convicted. Then tears welled up, and she paused. “But I 
am afraid of being attacked in the street,” she said, “and I’m 
afraid of something happening to my family.” 
Not far away, piles of the Arrested Journalist (Tutuklu 
Gazete), a special-issue newspaper put out by the Journalists 

Some Turks argue that under Prime Minister Recep Union of Turkey, sit in its Istanbul office. In the newspaper, 
Tayyip Erdogan, there’s more freedom in Turkey today. imprisoned journalists deny the charges against them and 
Others fiercely disagree. Certainly the military, which long describe prison life. WE ARE NOT TERRORISTS. WE ARE JOUR- 
guided modern Turkey, has been defanged. The govern- NALISTS, reads one headline. 
ment’s loose embrace of Islam has grown tighter. Sacred “The root of the problem is badly written laws,” declared 
notions about Turkey’s secular identity—decreed by its Ercan Ipekci, president of the union. For several years, Ipekci 
founder, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk—have been tossed aside. said, his group has sought without success to meet with the 

Meanwhile, tensions with the Kurds have flared. Con- government to discuss the problems. But his union doesn’t 


flicts with armed Kurdish groups, called terrorists by the wield much clout; only 5 percent of Turkish journalists are 


government, have also tainted the Kurdish news media, members. “I have no hopes,” he admitted. “The government 
concedes Salih Memecan, a political cartoonist for Sabah, really doesn’t want to improve the situation.” 
a paper closely aligned with the government. His wife is a Turkish officials say they believe in a free press and deny 
member of parliament from the AK Party. the “myth” of imprisoned journalists, instead accusing those 
“There is a difference between terrorism and freedom of detained of “participating or praising violence and terror- 
expression,” said Memecan, who thinks it should be legally ism.” They similarly refute the recent cPJ report, calling it 
“difficult or impossible” to jail journalists for doing their “one-sided,” according to Today’s Zaman newspaper. 
work. Yet he says it wasn’t so long ago that “the military were Yet in November, Turkish officials said they would soon 
calling our bosses and telling them what to do, and many of _ present a proposal to the parliament that would reform the 
our bosses cooperated. Some of those people who complain __ ways journalists are treated. And officials have been quoted 
today about freedom of the press were cooperative with in Turkish newspapers predicting that these reforms will 
those campaigns.” reduce the cases against Turkey filed with the European 
Orhan Kemal Cengiz, a journalist and lawyer who writes Court of Human Rights. 
for Today’s Zaman, a paper close to the AK Party, also believes 
the media climate is better these days. “From the Armenian AT A COURT APPEARANCE 10 MONTHS AFTER HIS ARREST, 
genocide to the Kurdish question, Turkish journalists are Ahmet Sik denied the charges against him and also took the 
free to write about anything,” he said. “There’s been a huge opportunity to indict the system that imprisoned him. His 
improvement.” But he concedes that some may be jailed courtroom statement was a lecture on journalism that ran 12 
without reason. “There is a huge and terrible interpretation typewritten pages. “What is being subject to prosecution and 
of the antiterror laws,” he said. “It is getting more and more __ trial today is the journalism profession itself,” he said. “It is 
difficult to criticize Mr. Erdogan. He brings personal cases __ yet another breach of expression, covered up with a fig leaf.” 
against journalists, and this creates a terrible atmosphere.” Upon his unexpected release in March 2012, Sik’s fury 
Most any Turkish journalist can name a colleague who was undiminished. “The police, prosecutors, and judges who 
was fired because his work made him a liability. Ali Akel is _ plotted and executed this conspiracy will enter this prison,” 
one of them. He was a founding reporter for the Yeni Safak he told reporters outside the jail. “Justice will prevail when 
newspaper, serving 17 years on staff including five as Wash- _ they enter here.” 
ington correspondent. That is, until he wrote a tough article But his words had a different result. In July, a court ruled 
in May 2012. “I criticized the government, and I lost my job,” that his comments outside the prison had “insulted public 
he said, a few days after his firing in June. Five months later, _ officials,” among other violations, and thus added three to 
he had yet to receive a “serious” job offer. seven years to the sentence he is facing. 
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Staying alive 


That’s the challenge for reporters covering the ultraviolent drug cartels in 
Mexico—but at least now they’re getting tips from their Colombian colleagues 


BY JUDITH MATLOFF 


he 20 Mexican journalists had flown to the border of 

Guatemala to discuss how to report on drug activi- 

ties and stay alive, and they listened attentively as 
the speakers lined up. Nearly everyone at the conference, 
from both Mexico and other nations, had lost a colleague 
or received a death threat from drug gangs that target the 
media. They craved tips on survival. 

A computer geek spoke about encryption. Next came a 
lecture on dodging assailants. Talk followed about coping 
when the reporter in the adjacent desk works for assassins. 

Then Ginna Morelo stood up, and the room went silent. 
The tiny but steely investigative reporter from El Meridiano 
de Cordoba of Colombia recounted how journalists in her 
country had confronted similar drug violence two decades 
ago. Colleagues formed a national network that eventually 
won state protection for the media. Competitors collabo- 
rated on investigations, coordinated publication, and even 
staged a news blackout to protest a killing. They convinced 
authorities to provide bodyguards. 

“I couldn’t remain silent anymore,” she explained of her 
decision six years ago to co-found an investigative network 
that now spans the country. The organization now has 87 
active members and an email list of 6,000. Reporters in the 
group work together on stories that would be too danger- 
ous or unwieldy to do alone. “What began with two journal- 


ists based in Bogota snowballed into a national movement,” 


Morelo said. “Forget exclusivity.” 
“Wow,” whispered the reporter next to me. “This is 
inspiring.” 

Mexico is one of the most dangerous places to commit 
journalism, due to the impunity of drug syndicates. More 
than 80 journalists have been killed and 16 kidnapped over 
the past dozen years, because they wrote about the activities 
of warring gangs. Many reporters have gone into hiding, and 
still more have been silenced by fear. 

Desperate for help, a loose network called Journalists 
On Foot (ppp) began to reach out to Colombia colleagues 
for tips, and over the past couple of years, seasoned experts 
like Morelo have flown over to meet with reporters across 
Mexico. The common language facilitates communication, 
as does an understanding of what it’s like to deal with the 
shadowy world of drug gangs. “We believe that we can serve 
as a useful example for Mexicans,” said Ignacio Gomez, head 
of Colombia’s leading press freedom group, FLIP. He has lost 


JUDITH MATLOFF is a contributing editor to cir. She teaches conflict 
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track of how many seminars FLIP has conducted in Mexico 
for colleagues facing danger. 

The workshops have spawned an informal association, 
from Juarez to Oaxaca, of reporters who share things— 
names of affordable psychologists, a couch if someone needs 
to flee town, photocopies of countersurveillance guides. And 
they have begun discussing how to lobby as a group, to win 
the sort of officially sanctioned protection that colleagues 
in Colombia enjoy. “We need a law like Colombia’s that 
obligates the state to act,’ said Brisa Solis, who heads the 
National Center of Social Communication (Cencos), an NGO 
that has spearheaded safety training in Mexico. “We have 
no organized way to react. We don’t have the money to pay 
lawyérs. There is no telephone number to call when people 
are threatened.” 


THIS IS NOT TO SAY THE CASES OF MEXICO AND COLOMBIA 
are analogous. They are not. 

Colombia enjoyed conditions that were more favorable to 
building solidarity. For starters, the world of journalism in 
Mexico is alienated from civil society; the general populace 
often views hacks as irresponsible vultures, which is not the 
case in Colombia. And until these recent initiatives, media 
workers in the hinterland lacked contact with colleagues in 
other towns, let alone in Mexico City, where power lies. In 
some cases, the bosses of Mexican newspapers live across the 
border in the US, and have little contact, if any, with reporters. 
Colombian journalists tend to be better connected. 

Also, unlike in Colombia, Mexico’s media giants seem dis- 
interested in lobbying for protection as a group, according to 
the Center for International Media Assistance. This leaves 
provincial reporters out on a security limb with no strong 
advocates in the seat of government. In contrast, the influ- 
ential national media in Bogota joined forces with the politi- 
cal elite, which had been similarly targeted by the Medellin 
drug cartel. 

“Almost all of the attacks in Mexico have been far from 
the capital city, carried out against local targets, and thus 
drawing little sustained national attention,” noted a recent 
report by the center. “There is almost no contact among the 
local and national media in Mexico, no coordinated efforts 
by publishers and editors to develop a common strategy to 
protect their journalists.” 

I spoke to dozens of Mexican journalists across the coun- 
try, and nearly all said appeals for transfers to safer beats or 
hiring armed sentries were laughed off. Salaries are low—the 
average monthly wage is $650—and employment so scarce 
that reporters are often scared to push for their rights. Forget 





FELIX MARQUEZ 
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In the crosshairs An April 29, 2012, vigil outside the municipal offices in Xalapa, the state capital of Veracruz, Mexico, was in honor of 
Regina Martinez, a journalist who covered drug trafficking for Proceso. She was found murdered in the bathroom of her home. 


about strong unions. “My editor expected me to return to 
work right after being beaten,” one reporter from a border 
town told me. 

At least at this stage, it is hard to imagine Mexico adopt- 
ing a mechanism akin to the Colombian Regulation and Risk 
Assessment Committee. That body, set up a decade ago, com- 


‘My editor expected me 
to return to work right 
after being beaten) said 
one Mexican reporter. 


prises representatives from FLIP, other NGOs, and the gov- 
ernment. They review protection requests of 16 vulnerable 
groups—including journalists—and provide bodyguards and 
bulletproof cars for those in need. 

Mexico also lacks a robust judicial system to bring killers 
to justice. Earlier this year, Mexican lawmakers approved 
an amendment to the Constitution that made attacks on 
journalists a federal crime, and gave federal authorities the 


power to prosecute in geographic areas that normally fall 
under local or state jurisdiction. But the legislature must still 
pass follow-up laws to define the process. 

Two years ago, frustrated by the lack of federal muscle, 
the Human Rights Commission in the border state of Chi- 
huahua drew up its own list of procedures for journalists at 
risk, based loosely on the Colombian model. These include 
rotating crime reporters so they don’t fall victim to corrupt 
sources, and instructing police to respond immediately to 
threats against the media. The commission says it has also 
helped 20 journalists by financing armed guards or plane tick- 
ets so they can fly to other cities. Still, independent reporters 
say the beneficiaries are largely aligned with state authorities, 
and that most journalists must rely on themselves—commu- 
nicating in code to avoid eavesdropping by complicit officials, 
for example, or traveling in large groups to crime scenes. 

One local leader is Rocio Gallegos, a feisty editor of El 
Diario de Juarez, from the border town that long held the 
dubious distinction of being the world’s homicide capital. 
She is reminded of the dangers every day, as she sets her 
briefcase down across from the empty cubicle of Armando 
Rodriguez, a crime reporter gunned down in 2008. His work 
station has served as a memorial, with wilted orange flowers 
and a dusty portrait. The colleague on the other side of Gal- 
legos has festooned her desk with police cordons and bullet 
cartridges found at drug-crime scenes. 
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Things got so bad in Juarez two years ago that El Diario 
begged drug lords to define the rules so that its journalists 
knew what was off-limits. WHAT DO YOU WANT FROM US? 
asked the editorial, which ran on the front page. 

Editors never got an answer, so Gallegos took matters 
into her own hands. Last year, she formed an informal asso- 
ciation of independent-minded reporters fed up with self 
censorship. They team up on stories and invite experts to 
explain such things as password protection and altering rou- 
tines. They regularly check on each other’s emotional state. 
It’s sort of a combination support group and professional 
development union. “We established alliances between indi- 
vidual journalists so that we can watch each other’s backs,” 
explained Gallegos. “Scoops take second place.” 

The word is spreading. A reporter from Chihuahua city 
who attended one session left so fired up that she formed her 
own chapter back home. Members are vetted to ensure they 
are not serving as informants of drug dealers as distrust in 
the newsroom is a common complaint. “We had to take the 


initiative,” said Patricia Mayorga, of the online publication 
Omnia. “No one else is looking after us.” 

Yet such measures remain elusive for reporters in places 
like the border city of Nuevo Laredo, where the Zetas car- 
tel commands such terror that many people don’t utter its 
name out loud. In July, E] Manana newspaper announced 
that it would stop covering violent disputes among rival 
groups after a second grenade attack against its offices in 
two months. Residents of the town rely on Facebook to learn 
about shootouts, which are often referred to by the euphe- 
mism “parties.” This leaves journalists wondering how they 
can do their job properly again. 

“Collaboration wouldn’t work, because we don’t cover 
news any more,” dryly noted Daniel Rosas, the online editor 
of El Manana. “1 like the idea, though.” 

So has he given up completely? 

“Not at all,” Rosas said. “The decision by Ginna Morelo of 
Colombia to break her silence really impressed me. We have 
to find a way to do it here.” 
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Through the looking glass 


When a South Korean reporter headed north across the DMZ, she entered a 
parallel universe that was, and remains, curiouser and curiouser 


BY SOOMIN SEO 


n the eve of August 12, 2001, I received a phone call in 


the middle of the night. It was from a South Korean 

government official, who told me my application 
for a reporting trip to North Korea—which had previously 
been denied by the South Korean government—had been 
accepted. I was to pack and leave for North Korea the next 
day. For the first time in my life, I was going to Pyongyang 
as a South Korean journalist. 

After hanging up, I stayed up all night in the prepare- 
for-North-Korea drill I would come to perfect over the next 
eight years. First, I updated my laptop’s North Korea data- 
base (no Web searches there!). Second, I went out to stock 
up on nylon stockings and women’s cosmetics, the gifts de 
rigueur for North Koreans at the time. As I gathered my work 
attire, I would leave out my usual pair of blue jeans, which, 
as a blatant sign of American culture, could offend the North 
Koreans. Also missing as I left for Pyongyang the next morn- 
ing were two items I would otherwise have had with me at 
all times: passport and cell phone. 

The passport was useless, because according to the South 
Korean Constitution, North Korea is not a foreign country. 
North Korea, conversely, considers South Korea part of its 
own territory under illegal occupation. Yes, the two Koreas 
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have been technically at war since 1950. This means for any 
physical trip across the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) separat- 
ing the two Koreas, journalists must get approval from three 
parties: South Korea, North Korea, and the United Nations 
Command, which is effectively the United States Army. 

If I'd had the magical powers to secure permits from all 
the powers that be, the trip from Seoul to Pyongyang would 
have been a breezy two-hour car ride. But Pyongyang rarely 
gives out road permits, as it doesn’t like to show the shabby 
roads and overall poverty on the way to Pyongyang—a great 
contrast from Seoul. Given the political sensitivities, the 
usual route was to fly first into Beijing and wait a couple of 
days to secure a seat on the thrice-weekly Air Koryo flight 
to Pyongyang. It’s like flying from Miami to Havana via 
Toronto. 

The year before I went, when heads of the two Korean 
states met for the first time in half a century (on June 13, 
2000), even South Korean president Kim Dae-jung did 
not get to use the land route; instead, he flew directly into 
Pyongyang from Seoul—the first such flight in decades. As 
it happened, my trip in August 2001 marked one of the few 
other times this direct flight was granted. I was going to 
North Korea as a pool reporter to cover the joint Libera- 
tion Day festivities, commemorating August 15, 1945, when 
then-colonizer Japan conceded defeat to the Allies. I trav- 
eled with 337 South Korean civilians, an eclectic group of 
scholars, farmers, union organizers, and religious clergy. 





INSIDE: UNSTABLE PAKISTAN, A 10-PAGE SPECIAL REPORT 
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Germany: America’s new friend 


What planet are you from? There’s something about the Kim 
dynasty that amuses medialand. The Economist had its way 
with Kim Jong-il (also see page 1); more recently, Time tweaked 
his son. But for now, no one can top The Onion, which named 
Kim Jong-un ‘Sexiest Man Alive for 2012.’ Amazingly, that 
piece, complete with 55-photo slideshow, was reprinted by the 
website of the Chinese Communist Party, which failed to notice 


The South Korean group was all over the place ideologically, 
from right-wing war veterans to surly, radical college kids 
who looked like they’d launch mini-nuclear wars against 
each other if they could. 

The mood of our delegation was full of hope, even among 
the usually cynical South Korean journalists. After all, Chair- 
man Kim Jong-il was courting the press for the first time 
in history. An iconic recluse, Kim rarely uttered more than 
a sentence in public. Yet the year before my visit, he had 
invited 46 media executives from major South Korean news- 
papers, broadcasting stations, and magazines to Pyongyang 
and allowed them to openly ask questions and file stories. 
Kim showed that he could charm the hawkish South Kore- 
ans; he even threw a birthday party for one of them. Around 
the same time, he also granted two rare interviews to foreign 
media. Clearly, Chairman Kim was waking up to the influ 
ence of the press in capitalistic countries. 

Upon arrival in Pyongyang, an oddly beautiful city 
rebuilt by the Soviets, Chinese, and East Germans in the 
1950s, I was teamed up with my guide/minder, who would 
stick with me for the duration of the visit. Any journalist 
working in North Korea has at least one minder, usually 
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that previous ‘winners’ of the award included Bashar al-Assad, 
Bernie Madoff, and Ted Kaczynski. ‘The People’s Daily has served 
as one of The Onion’s Far East bureaus for quite some time,’ 
Onion writer Will Tracy told The New York Times, ‘and | believe 
their reportage as of late has been uncommonly fine, as well as 
politically astute.’ He said he isn’t worried about political fallout, 
since ‘The Onion fully intends to provoke international incidents.’ 


an elite party member who grew up in the relative privi- 
lege of Pyongyang. Typically men in their thirties or for- 
ties, the minders tend to be chatty individuals who like to 
boast their knowledge about the outside world (and get 
us talking so they can obtain as much information as pos- 
sible from us). One minder told me that he had checked out 
my newspaper’s website (I get to use the Internet, he was 
hinting) and he also felt compelled to note that my Web 
profile photo had been taken when I was 20 pounds lighter. 
I found such crazy-uncle remarks actually endearing (ah, 
North Korean men are just as rude as middle-aged relatives 
in South Korea!). In August 2001, however, I was assigned 
a slightly senior female minder, perhaps because I was the 
only female in the press corps. 

Once journalists arrive in Pyongyang, it is a ritual for the 
North Koreans to herd the visitors to landmarks like the 
giant Juche Tower and the Grand People’s Study House, a 
surprisingly pleasant library where one can find the com- 
plete works of Kim I]-sung in Swahili or Portuguese and 
check out a handful of Western novels like Gone With the 
Wind—the novel is beloved in North Korea for exposing 
racial and class discrimination in the US. Although I didn’t 
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get to go, a typical Pyongyang tour package also includes a 
visit to USS Pueblo, the ill-fated Navy intelligence ship North 
Korea captured in 1968. The ship has long since been turned 
into a museum by North Koreans, but technically it still is a 
commissioned vessel of the US Navy under enemy captivity. 
Throughout the dozen trips I made to North Korea from 
2001 to 2008, I rarely got to mingle with regular folks on the 
streets. It was not just because the minder was with me at all 
times, or that I was busy meeting multiple deadlines as a pool 
reporter: I took my South Korean colleagues’ advice that it 
was not worth the risk to talk to North Koreans, even with 
the minder out of sight, since we had no way of knowing how 
such an encounter might affect people’s lives. Although I 
guessed they wouldn’t exactly be taken to the gulag for utter- 
ing a sentence or two, I didn’t want to complicate things. 
Instead, my colleagues and I used our observational skills 
to the maximum, reflecting on what we could see. Why were 
all the mountains barren? Because wood is the primary fuel, 
and people use any greens they can find to help fill their bel- 
lies. Why did I see two ridiculously fat cows grazing on the 
road from Sunan International Airport to downtown Pyong- 
yang? It’s a matter of macho pride: North Korea wants to 


Elements of Gangnam style 
Reporting tips from Kim Jong-il 
n 2001, Kim Jong-il began wooing the foreign media. 


But The Dear Leader had long since been pursuing 
his homeland press, offering counsel and copyedit- 


ing. In 1983, Kim’s journalism teachings were compiled 
and published in English—by the DPRK’s 
Pyongyang-based Foreign Languages 


Publishing House—in a 170-page vol- 
ume adorned with Kim’s unsmiling 
face and titled, The Great Teacher of 
Journalists. 

Comrade Kim was “always among 
journalists,” boasts the book’s preface. 
He “place[d] the pressman at the zenith 
of happiness and glory” and could be 
found “constantly giving them metic- 
ulous guidance in spite of the heavy 
pressure of the task of leading the 
revolution and construction.” Indeed, 
the book confirms, “the annals of the 
care with which the dear leader... has 
guided and looked after the men of the 
press are replete with moving stories,” 
like when he made “perfect” someone 
else’s political essay with “his benevolent pen marks.” 
Or, that one time he “corrected” something in a report- 
er’s notebook. Or how, (and, this is a chapter title), “A 
Reporter [Was] Saved Miraculously from the Jaws of 
Death”—by Kim Jong-il. 
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The Great Teacher 
of Journalists 


Kim Jong Hl 


show visitors that its people aren’t as famished as the rest 
of the world thinks they are. 

As we now know, Kim Jong-il’s version of glasnost didn’t 
quite work out as planned. In October 2000, when US Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine Albright visited Pyongyang, it was 
seen as a prelude to a summit between President Bill Clin- 
ton and Chairman Kim, to be followed by normalization of 
Washington-Pyongyang ties and eventually, an end to the 
Korean War; this was going to be Clinton’s Nobel-Peace- 
Prize moment. (Albright at the time thought Kim Jong-il to 
be “a man with whom one can do business.”) But the chance 
for normalization of relations pretty much evaporated, due 
to the Bush-Gore election fiasco in Florida. In retrospect, the 
US Supreme Court decision in favor of President Bush may 
have had as much impact on the lives of North Koreans as it 
did on Americans. Disgruntled, Pyongyang proceeded with 
its nuclear build-up. 

In this strange land, I enjoyed the freedom to write in 
peace, without constant phone calls, emails or instant mes- 
sages from my editor. At the time, there was no domestic 
cellphone service in North Korea, and foreign satellite 
phones were confiscated upon entry; of course there was 


Among The Great Teacher’s specific bits of advice: 
For news photographers “In fixing the place of the cam- 
era, the cameraman’s first consideration should be how 
to take the leader’s best picture.” Also: “Press the shutter 
when you are sure of success.” 
For broadcasters “Inanimate, inert and 
dull speech would be unable to rouse 
people vigorously to the revolutionary 
struggle. ... Announcer’s voice itself must 
give an impulse to rush forward.” 
On puff pieces “Giving prominence to 
these typical men is an effective method 
of imbuing people with loyalty to the 
Party and the leader.” 
On reading up “Journalists must read 
books more than anyone else and make 
study their regular habit. In particular, 
you must profoundly study the leader’s 
works....Only then will you be able to 
successfully carry out information activ- 
ities in accordance with the leader’s 
thoughts and intentions.” 
On shoe leather “Comrade journalist, 
you must see things on the spot before you write your 
articles. Otherwise you may talk big.” 


Or, be swayed by big talkers. 
—Liz Cox Barrett 





no high-speed Internet. I had to file my stories over the unre- 
liable international phone lines, usually routed via China. 
Sometimes we South Korean journalists were given access to 
the government hotlines between Seoul and Pyongyang—but 


A surprisingly pleasant 

library has the complete 
works of Kim Il-sung in 
Swahili and Portuguese. 


there was no guarantee that the articles and photos would be 
sent on time. When the North Korean government was dis- 
pleased with coverage, it would simply cut the phone lines, 
and since Pyongyang did suffer frequent power shortages, 
we could not always tell if the communication blackouts 
were human or mechanical in origin. 

At the end of the day, it was not so much the physical con- 
straints as the emotional toll that wore us out. Many South 
Korean journalists, like me, had aunts, uncles, and grand- 
parents in North Korea. For more than half a century, the 
families have not been able to meet, write letters, or even 
find out if they are alive or not. Every time I was packing for 
North Korea, I had to endure desperate phone calls from 
my grandmother, who had escaped from North Korea in the 
frigid winter of 1950 with my two-week-old mother in tow, 
leaving everything behind. She would ask if I could look up 
her family, even though she knew my answer would be a flat 
no. This was for work. 

Although South Korean journalists tried to remain “objec- 
tive,” it was hard not to react at the sight of obviously mal- 
nourished North Korean kids who looked just like ours, 
except that they were way too short for their ages. I once 
mistook a group of giggling college girls for middle-school 
students. I could not take a morning walk alone, and at times, 
I found the surreal situation suffocating. On a particularly 
rough night, I bolted to an empty conference room next to 
the press room in Koryo Hotel, watching the North Koreans 
in the streets outside the window while crying in the dark. 
My only witnesses were the portraits on the wall of Kim 1l- 
sung and Kim Jong-il. And possibly the bug we assumed had 
been planted in every corner. 

More than a decade later, in April 2012, I was staring 
at the same portraits of the Kims at a photo exhibition at 
the Flatiron District of Manhattan, a joint photo exhibition 
of The Associated Press and Korea Central News Agency. 
The event was commemorating the newly created bilateral 
partnership in which AP became the first Western news 
organization to have a full-fledged bureau in Pyongyang. It 
also coincided with the 100th anniversary of Kim I]-sung’s 
birth. I looked around at what must have been a strenuously 
negotiated lineup of photographs, of children playing in an 


amusement park and dusk settling on ghoulish buildings 
that have not seen paint for decades. 

On April 13, 2012, North Korea tried and failed to launch 
a satellite into orbit. Two days later, the new North Korean 
leader Kim Jong-un addressed the public for the first time, 
speaking for whopping 20 minutes. For a twentysomething 
with less than three years of training as heir apparent, Kim 
Jong-un sounded surprisingly confident. Did this confidence 
contribute to Pyongyang’s superfast admission of the satel- 
lite launch failure? In the past, that would have taken days. 

Then again, there wasn’t much point to delaying, given 
the presence of the foreign press corps, which had been 
invited by Pyongyang to cover the launch, only to learn (via 
now-prevalent mobile phones) that they’d been scooped by 
their peers abroad. Yes, most foreign reporters who were in 
North Korea to cover the launch actually got word of the fail- 
ure from their editors back home. As one Western journalist 
in Pyongyang (@dngbbc) fumed on Twitter: “Now in bizarre 
situation our NKorea minders asking ME to tell THEM if 
rocket has launched.” 

Still, if North Korea extends an invitation again, I bet 
these grumpy reporters will jump at the opportunity to 
return to the country, which is full of startling contrasts and 
idiosyncrasies: a country with nuclear warheads whose For- 
eign Ministry spokesperson calls American diplomat John 
Bolton a “bloodsucker”; a country where millions perished 
in a controlled famine as recently as the 1990s; a country 
until recently ruled by a film-loving dictator who counted 
Schindler’s List and Braveheart among his favorites. 

Few people outside East Asia remember that the two 
Koreas were one country before 1945, with no history of eth- 
nic, linguistic, or religious differences. Even now, as many as 
one-fifth of South Koreans have a family member or a distant 
relative in North Korea, and that puts South Korean journal- 
ists in a different position from other foreign journalists. I still 
have not have come to terms with the emotions—fear, sadness, 
and empathy at the same time—that I felt for the North Kore- 
ans while working there. I still wonder whether it was right 
for me to have denied the last remaining shred of hope for 
my grandmother, who passed away three years ago without 
ever again seeing her family who live less than 200 miles away. 

As of now, the rest of the world does not know enough 
to predict where North Korea will head under new leader 
Kim Jong-un, although there are signs that he is interested 
in doing things his own way. He likes to attract global atten- 
tion, or at least that’s one way to read the successful rocket 
launch in December (officially, it sent up a weather satellite, 
but arguably it was a test of long-range missile capability). 
The opening of the AP bureau in Pyongyang was a big policy 
shift. And in July, Kim began making public appearances 
with his wife, an attractive woman with short hair (his father 
and grandfather always hid their spouses from the limelight). 
Will such openness lead to more fundamental changes? We 
simply do not know. What we do know is that Kim Jong-un 
isn’t exactly Daily Show material the way his dad was. It does 
seem safe to say that for reporters heading to North Korea 
these days, at least, it no longer amounts to going down a 
rabbit hole. cur 
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SECOND READ 


A beautiful mind 


In Is There No Place on Earth for Me?, Susan Sheehan told the 
complete story of one woman’s struggles with schizophrenia 


BY JENNIFER GONNERMAN 


THERE WERE TIMES WHEN THE LOBBY OF THE VILLAGE VOICE SEEMED TO BE 
a magnet for crazy people. When I worked there as a reporter in the late 1990s 
and early 2000s, it was a weekly, if not daily, occurrence: A mentally ill person 
walks in with a fistful of tattered, mimeographed papers, claiming to have the 
inside scoop on a major news story. The standard response for reporters: walk 
by quickly and try to ignore their paranoid rantings. 

One day I opened the door to the lobby and spied a middle-aged woman with 
wild hair and manic energy. She was rambling on and on to the security guard— 
and instantly I knew which reporter she was looking for. Despite appearances, 
she was not one of our usual visitors. This woman was my aunt. 

Aunt Holly, my father’s sister, lived with her husband and son some 20 miles 
away in New Jersey, but whenever she stopped taking her lithium—and the manic 
side of her manic depression reared up—she’d take off. Other family members 
had seen her appear unannounced on their doorstep. That day, I guess, it was 
my turn. Encountering her in the lobby of my workplace, I felt two contradictory 
emotions: embarrassed by her appearance, but also fiercely protective, raging si- 
lently in my head at any co-worker who might dismiss her as yet another of our 
usual insane visitors. 

That’s the thing about mental illness. When your family member is the one af- 
fected—when you know that person’s life story, the childhood dreams that never 
came true, the countless job interviews that went nowhere—you want everyone 
else to see what you see: not a “lunatic” or a “mental case” or a “nut,” but a real 
person whose story is as important as anyone else’s, whose hopes and aspirations 
matter no less just because they are often so desperately out of reach. 

Maybe this is why I’ve long admired Susan Sheehan’s Is There No Place on Earth 
for Me? The book, which originally ran as a four-part series in The New Yorker in 
1981, chronicles the life of a young woman diagnosed with schizophrenia. Sheehan 
calls her Sylvia Frumkin—her real name was Maxine Mason—and she followed 
her for two-and-a-half years, much of which was spent inside a mental hospital, 
Creedmoor Psychiatric Facility, in Queens. The book won the 1983 Pulitzer Prize 
for nonfiction, and it stands as a landmark work of reportage on both what it’s 
like to be mentally ill and how the mental-health system treats, or fails to treat, 
those it was designed to serve. 

The book is also a first-rate example of how to tackle a complex, often-mis- 
understood subject in a way that both captivates and educates the everyday 
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reader. To report and write this book, 
Sheehan had to gain unfettered access 
to a state mental hospital, demystify a 
highly technical topic, secure the trust 
and cooperation of family members, and 
spend more than two years in close con- 
tact with a main character who was of- 
ten erratic, manic, and beset by delu- 
sions. Any single one of these hurdles 
might have caused a lesser reporter to 
abandon the story and find something 
easier to write. Not only did Sheehan 
overcome each hurdle, she ultimately 
worked them into a fascinating and poi- 
gnant narrative. 


EVERY NARRATIVE JOURNALIST FACES 
the task of trying to imagine the world 
from someone else’s point of view, and 
then writing in a way that allows the 
reader to do the same. This task varies in 
difficulty depending on whom you pick 
for your subject. It’s one thing to write 
about what it’s like to be a cop on patrol, 
a surgeon in the ER, or a lawyer on the 
eve of a high-stakes trial. But how do you 
get inside the mind of someone who is 
teetering on the edge of insanity, whose 
every other sentence makes no sense? 

This was, perhaps, Sheehan’s great- 
est challenge, and it’s one she masters 
memorably in the book’s opening pages: 

“Shortly after midnight on Friday, 
June 16, 1978, Sylvia Frumkin decided 
to take a bath. Miss Frumkin, a heavy, 
ungainly young woman who lived in 
a two-story yellow brick building in 
Queens Village, New York, walked from 
her bedroom on the second floor to the 
bathroom next door and filled the tub 
with warm water. A few days earlier, 
she had had her hair cut and shaped 
in a bowl style, which she found espe- 
cially becoming, and her spirits were 
high. She washed her brown hair with 
shampoo and also with red mouth- 
wash. Some years earlier, she had 
tinted her hair red and had liked the 
way it looked....She imagined that the 
red mouthwash would somehow be ab- 
sorbed into her scalp and make her hair 
red permanently. Miss Frumkin felt so 
cheerful about her new haircut that she 
suddenly thought she was Lois Lemaris, 
the mermaid whom Clark Kent had met 
in college and had fallen in love with in 
the old “Superman” comics....” 

On the way out of the bathtub, Sylvia 
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slips, smashes the back of her head, and 
ends up in a hospital emergency room. 
Because she is psychotic, she then gets 
sent to Creedmoor—and the book’s jour- 
ney begins. 

Is There No Place on Earth for Me is 
divided into four parts that, taken to- 
gether, tell three stories: what happens 
to Sylvia once she gets to Creedmoor; 


institution.” As she puts it, he told her: 
“Talk to everyone, go to all our meetings, 
and let the public know how bad things 
are here, and perhaps they will get bet- 
ter.” For a journalist, it’s hard to imagine 
sweeter words than those. 

The benefit of walking in through 
the front door—rather than, say, feign- 
ing insanity and getting committed, 


Sheehan presents a devastating picture not 
only of the ferocious power of schizophrenia 
to destroy one woman’s life, but of the ways 
in which those charged with caring for her, 
despite their good intentions, often made a 
bad situation worse. 


her personal and family history in the 
years before her hospitalization; and 
a larger tale about how mental-health 
care has evolved over the decades to the 
point where Sylvia finds herself endur- 
ing her eighth trip to Creedmoor and is 
confined there for months on end. 

In the mid-1950s, the rise of new psy- 
chotropic drugs sparked a nationwide 
effort to move patients out of state men- 
tal hospitals and back into their com- 
munities. As patient populations shrank 
and state budgets did, too, these hospi- 
tals came to feel like rickety, forgotten 
places to those patients who'd been left 
behind. For someone like Sylvia, who 
was too sick to survive on her own, even 
in a supervised setting, Creedmoor re- 
mained her de facto home, albeit one 
that, Sheehan writes, “smelled of cof- 
fee, stale cigarettes, and unwashed and 
incontinent patients.” 

In many ways, Is There No Place on 
Earth for Me? is a textbook on how to 
report inside a closed institution. Step 
one, of course, is getting inside. Sheehan 
doesn’t detail exactly how she pulled 
this off, but the book’s acknowledge- 
ments section offers a couple clues. 
The first person she thanks is the hos- 
pital’s director, who, she writes, “wel- 
comed me to Creedmoor” and “encour- 
aged me to spend 24 hours a day at his 


as Nellie Bly famously did to report 
on the “Women’s Lunatic Asylum” in 
New York City in 1887—is that you can 
do in-depth interviews with everyone 
you encounter, reporter’s pad in hand, a 
task that’s much harder to pull off when 
you’re busy pretending to be crazy. By 
weaving together everybody’s point of 
view—Sylvia, her parents, sister, psychi- 
atrists, therapy aides, hospital admin- 
istrators—Sheehan presents a devas- 
tating picture not only of the ferocious 
power of schizophrenia to destroy one 
woman’s prospects of a decent life, but 
of the ways in which those charged with 
caring for her, despite their good inten- 
tions, often made a bad situation worse. 


SYLVIA FRUMKIN WAS AMONG THE 
most troubled patients on her ward— 
and also, at times, the most entertain- 
ing. On her 36th day at Creedmoor, she 
wears a pair of blue jeans tied around 
her neck, gold sandals with high heels, 
socks, and a bandanna on her head with 
a spoon stuck in it. She paints her entire 
face with bright-red lipstick. She talks 
for an hour without stopping, deliver- 
ing rambling soliloquies about various 
celebrities: Geraldo Rivera, Paul Mc- 
Cartney, Mayor Koch, Neil Diamond. 
Her monologues—which Sheehan cap- 
tured in shorthand, then transcribes at 
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length—are the best parts of the book, 
offering a glimpse straight into Sylvia 
Frumkin’s beautiful mind. To a fellow 
patient, she announces: 


I’m going to marry Geraldo Rivera. 
I think we’re going to get married in 
Madison Square Garden, just like Sly 
Stone did. Mick Jagger wants to marry 
me. If I have Mick Jagger, I don’t have 
to covet Geraldo Rivera. Mick Jagger 
is St. Nicholas and the Maharishi is 
Santa Claus. I want to form a gospel 
rock group called Thorn Oil, but Ger- 
aldo wants me to be the music critic 
on Eyewitness News, so what can I do? 
Got to listen to my boyfriend. Teddy 
Kennedy cured me of my ugliness. I’m 
pregnant with the son of God. I’m go- 
ing to marry David Berkowitz and get 


it over with... 


Sheehan describes Sylvia as a “per- 
petual-motion machine, marching, pac- 
ing, jogging, and trotting all over the 
ward.” A fellow patient calls her “the 
greatest show on earth.” But the show 
can’t go on forever, and for every gran- 
diose and entertaining soliloquy, there 
was a time when Sylvia stripped off all 
her clothes and dashed down the hall, 
insulted the African-American women 
who were her caretakers, or spent an 
entire night screaming while locked in- 
side the “seclusion room.” 

During earlier stays at Creedmoor, 
Sylvia had been injected with Thora- 
zine, bound for weeks in a straitjacket, 
subjected to electroconvulsive therapy, 
even given “insulin coma therapy,” in 
which, as Sheehan writes, “she was put 
to bed and injected with insulin until she 
went into a hypoglycemic coma.” When 
she arrived this time, the psychiatrist 
who evaluated her was foreign-born, 
like many of the doctors at Creedmoor. 
When she tells him she knows Mary 
Poppins and is making a movie with 
Don Knotts, he has no idea who she’s 
talking about. As a result, he gives her 
an incorrect diagnosis—manic depres- 
sion instead of schizophrenia. Months 
of medication mistakes follow, causing 
her to get worse rather than better. 

Eventually the reader comes to re- 
alize that no matter how crazy Syl- 
via may be, the world of Creedmoor 
might be even crazier. The “seclusion 
rooms” have no pads on the walls, even 
though some patients have a habit of 


head-banging; female patients sleep 
hugging their pocketbooks for lack of 
a safe place to store them; more than a 
few employees steal from the job (one 
year, half the turkeys for the patients’ 
Thanksgiving dinners disappeared); 
medical charts teem with errors, includ- 
ing notations that “numerous patients 
had taken their medication on February 
29 and February 30, 1979.” 

There is no doubt that Sylvia’s psy- 
chiatrist is a terrible doctor—he gets 
indicted a year later for “selling more 
than five thousand prescriptions of Va- 
lium and Tuinal,” Sheehan writes—but 
among Sheehan’s most troubling in- 


sights into the mental-health system is 


how haphazard so much of the care is. 
No psychiatrist bothers to read Sylvia’s 
chart long enough to become an expert 
on her case. There’s little logic to her 
treatment. She’s given medicines that 
hadn’t worked for her in the past—or 
medicines that only worked at a much 
greater dosage than she’s prescribed. 
She bounces from doctor to doctor, from 
one facility to another, her fate and her 
sanity determined by whomever winds 
up with her chart in their hands. 


I WAS IN THE FIFTH GRADE WHEN IS 
There No Place on Earth for Me? was 
published, and it wasn’t until maybe 15 
years later, after I’d started working as a 
journalist, that I first picked it up. Only 
when I reread the book recently did I 
realize that Sylvia Frumkin was born in 
the same year as my aunt Holly: 1948. 
There were other similarities, too. Both 
were dramatic characters, garrulous 
and vivacious. And when I was grow- 
ing up, I remember Aunt Holly calling 
our house to announce that she, too, was 
planning to marry Mick Jagger. Once, 
she even went to Saks Fifth Avenue and 
bought a dress for the wedding. 

My father has two sisters—there’s 
Aunt Holly and also Aunt Sue—and 
for reasons nobody could ever quite 
explain, both became seriously men- 
tally ill. They shared the same diagno- 
sis, manic depression (now known as 
bipolar disorder), though each mani- 
fested the illness differently. Over the 
years, they were both diagnosed with 
schizoaffective disorder, too. 

Aunt Holly had been a dancer when 
she was younger, and sometimes she’d 


hear voices telling her things she wanted 
to hear: “You’re going on tour with Bob 
Dylan!” For a moment, she'd feel elated at 
the news, but then the voices would turn 
on her, adding: “You’re going to dance 
on the grave of your murdered friend.” 

Murdered friend? What murdered 
friend? What were they talking about? 
It made no sense, but the voices spoke 
to her so often and so emphatically that 
at times she believed them. It was an 
invisible sort of torture: Nobody could 
see what she was going through, and, if 
she tried to talk to anyone about it, well, 
they would think she was crazy. And, 
like Sylvia Frumkin, she seemed to be 
“treatment-resistant”: No matter what 
antipsychotic medication she took, the 
voices would not stop. 

Aunt Sue didn’t hear voices like Aunt 
Holly did, and she had no delusions 
about marrying a Rolling Stone. She did, 
however, once cover the metal handle of 


Sheehan makes it 
remarkably easy 
to empathize with 
Sylvia Frumkin. 


her toilet flusher with two band-aids. As 
she explained: “I had to cover up every 
reflective surface in the house because 
that’s where the cameras are.” 

Today Aunt Sue lives some 300 
miles away. I don’t see her too often, 
but we did get the chance to talk re- 
cently at a family party. The topic of 
magazines came up, and my husband 
asked whether she read The New Yorker. 
“T read this piece about a mentally ill 
woman...” she said, and anyone listen- 
ing in on the conversation would have 
assumed she was talking about an ar- 
ticle published recently. As it turned 
out, she was describing the four-part 
series about Sylvia Frumkin that Shee- 
han wrote for The New Yorker 31 years 
ago. “I’d never read anything like that, 
anything that was that descriptive and 
that was really compassionate,” she said. 
“Tt was the best journalism I had ever 
read on the subject.” 
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Her own introduction to the mental- 
health system had taken place two years 
earlier, when she'd spent three weeks in 
a mental hospital, where, she recalls, she 
was pinned down by aides and shot up 
with Thorazine. When I asked her what 
she liked about Sheehan’s work, she said: 
“I felt it was a really accurate view. The 
way she described the well-intentioned 
search for help and how everything gets 
screwed up: Error after error, bad judg- 
ments, each one compounding the next. 
That’s how it happens! The misunder- 
standings never get straightened out. It’s 
just this abyss that she’s going down. I 
really identified with it.” 

The remarkable thing about Is There 
No Place on Earth for Me? is how easy 
Sheehan makes it for the reader to em- 
pathize with Sylvia. In real life, if con- 
fronted by a psychotic woman slath- 
ered in makeup and spouting delusional 
ideas, the average person would make 
a beeline toward the other side of the 
street. But by sticking with this story 
for so long, Sheehan lets the reader see 
Sylvia not only during her most insane 
moments, but at those times when she’s 
lucid, too. At one point, when her med- 
ication kicks in and her fantasy world 
begins to evaporate, Sylvia bemoans 
the absence of her own delusions. “You 
know, it was fun believing some of those 
things I believed, and in a way I hate to 
give up those beliefs,” she says one day 
at Creedmoor. “I’ll miss having those 
fantasies.” 

Without an upcoming wedding to 
Mick Jagger to look forward to, she’s 
forced to confront the sorry state of 
her own life: “‘I once thought, when I 
was about to finish medical-secretarial 
school, before I had a breakdown on 
the last day of school, that I’d gradu- 
ate and get a job. I was looking forward 
to earning my own money, to having a 
credit card, to being a grown woman in 
my own right. If you can work and earn 
money, you can...buy new clothes in- 
stead of wearing state clothes. And you 
can have fun. But...,” she says. “When 
you know all those things exist for other 
people but not for you, sometimes it’s 
very hard to endure the not having.” 

Moments like these illustrate the 
true toll that schizophrenia has taken 
on Sylvia. Her lucid moments allow the 
reader to see her as something other 
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a act 


Once Sylvia is back at Creedmoor, 
she picks up where she left off. 

She dabs blue eyeshadow on her lips, 
ties a white T-shirt around her neck, 
and sashays through the ward. 


than a crazy person, which, in turn, 
make the later scenes—when her ill- 
ness rears up again, when she is deliv- 
ering nonsensical diatribes to her fel- 
low patients or screaming about Jesus 
to her terrified family—all the more 
devastating. 


BACK IN THE LATE 1970S, BEFORE MEN- 
tal illness became a frequent topic of 
public debate, families with a schizo- 
phrenic child had to contend with 
enormous ignorance and stigma. This, 
in turn, ensured that the family would 
often become its own sort of closed in- 
stitution, not unlike Creedmoor itself. 
I cannot remember my grandfather 
ever talking frankly about his daugh- 
ters’ mental illness. The notion of hav- 
ing a journalist at the dinner table, tak- 
ing notes with a plan to write about our 
family’s most taboo topic? It’s impossible 
to imagine. 

And yet as deeply as Sheehan dives 
into life inside Creedmoor, she goes just 
as deep in her reporting on the Frumkin 
family. Sylvia’s parents and older sister 
are strong presences throughout the 
book, offering a window into the ways 
in which severe mental illness can warp 
every aspect of family relations. Sylvia 
was hospitalized at Creedmoor for the 
first time at age 16. By the time Sheehan 
enters the picture, Sylvia is 30, and the 
endless ups-and-downs of her illness— 
the psychotic episodes, the slapping 
and punching of her parents, the am- 
bulance trips to the hospital, the search 
for acompetent psychiatrist—have thor- 
oughly exhausted everyone. 

The Frumkins’ hospitality doesn’t 
buy them favorable treatment. Rather, 
Sheehan slices through the denial, 
shame, and frustration to deliver a 
brutally honest account of everyone’s 


shortcomings, whether it’s the mother’s 
refusal to visit Sylvia in Creedmoor be- 
cause their relationship had become so 
toxic, or the father’s insistence that she 
swallow megadoses of vitamins to try to 
cure her schizophrenia, though there’s 
no evidence this works. 

One night, when Sylvia is home from 
the hospital, Sheehan goes over to the 
Frumkins’s house in Queens for din- 
ner. The conversation turns to a young 
woman, Sonya Finkel, who had been a 
patient at Creedmoor on the same ward 
as Sylvia, and who had recently com- 
mitted suicide by throwing herself onto 
the subway tracks. The Finkel parents 
had always wanted to move to Arizona 
but didn’t because they didn’t want to 
leave their daughter when she was so 
sick. After her death, they relocated to 
Phoenix. Sheehan recounts the dinner- 
table conversation: 

Mrs. Frumkin: “Since Sonya killed 
herself, Isadore Finkel hasn’t had an- 
other heart attack. The Finkels come to 
New York to visit every few months. I 
saw them a while ago, and they looked 
so gorgeous. It’s no wonder. The cause 
of all their trouble was removed.” 

Sylvia’s response: “Ma, are you trying 
to tell me something?” 

At this moment, Sheehan com- 
mented years later, “I wished I could 
crawl under the table.” 

The entire final section of the book 
is horribly uncomfortable, as the reader 
can see the whole Frumkin family 
cracking under the strain of Sylvia’s ill- 
ness. And as she oscillates between lu- 
cidity and madness, you can predict her 
decline: her violent outbursts, her med- 
ication mismanagement, her ultimate 
return to the hospital. Once she’s back 
at Creedmoor, she picks up right where 
she left off. She dabs blue eyeshadow 





on her lips, ties a white T-shirt around 
her neck, and sashays through the ward. 

“T first met Geraldo Rivera when I 
was in Elmhurst,” she says. “I think the 
Cowardly Lion was secretly married to 
Judy Garland. I’m going to marry Lyle 
Waggoner, who plays Steve Trevor. I’m 
going to take Lynda Carter’s place on 
Wonder Woman when I marry Steve. 
I want to have my own show, a show 
called Sylvia’s. I’m my favorite person. 
I only wish I could get along with ev- 
eryone as well as I get along with me.” 


IN SOME WAYS, SHEEHAN’S GREATEST 
achievement boils down to the fact that 
she was able to get this book published 
at all. My own experience writing about 
mentally ill people—or prisoners, juve- 
nile delinquents, addicts, and others on 
the fringes of society—has taught me 
how hard this can be. Tougher than the 
challenges of reporting and writing can 
be the ineffable task of trying to excite an 
editor enough to get your story into print. 

Can you imagine any magazine to- 
day publishing the four-part series on 
Sylvia Frumkin that became this book? 
Even in 1981, its mere existence was im- 
probable. In her book’s acknowledge- 
ments, Sheehan admits as much when 
she thanks William Shawn, editor of The 
New Yorker, describing him as “the only 
editor in the world who would have let 
a writer try to write about such a sad 
and difficult subject and who would 
then have published a hundred thou- 
sand words on the subject.” 

In 1995, The New Yorker published 
“The Last Days of Sylvia Frumkin,” an 
article by Sheehan that doubles as a 
postscript to her book. Sylvia had died 
the year before of cardiac arrest inside 
another state mental hospital, Rockland 
Psychiatric Center, at age 46. In her arti- 
cle, Sheehan offers a behind-the-scenes 
look at her relationship with Sylvia: the 
inevitable tensions between writer and 
subject, which were compounded by 
Sylvia’s schizophrenia, and her efforts 
to maintain a friendship with her sub- 
ject long after the book was done. 

Three years ago, my aunt Holly 
passed away, too, though she made it 
to 61. She died at home, alone, in a tiny, 
dingy apartment in New Hampshire, 
her marriage long since ended. Like 
Sylvia, Aunt Holly’s last years were her 


worst. She became progressively sicker, 
the illness tightening its grip on her 
psyche, the voices in her head growing 
louder and more menacing. Some days 
they told her that 9/11 was her fault— 
that somehow she’d caused the Twin 
Towers to topple—and she’d feel over- 
whelmed by guilt, no matter how many 
times you tried to tell her that she had 
nothing to do with 9/11. 

Her death had been unexpected; we 
don’t know the exact cause, but it, too, 
may have been cardiac arrest. I wrote 
her obituary for the local paper and 
included everything I thought she’d 
have wanted it to say: that she was an 
“extraordinary woman” with a “feisty 
spirit, warm manner, and an artistic 
soul”; that as a child she’d studied with 
the legendary Mary Day at the Wash- 
ington School of Ballet; that she’d been 
a dance major at Skidmore and gone on 
to teach dance in Germany. 

Her mental illness had first appeared 
when she was 22, and by the end it had 
left her impoverished, isolated, and at 
the mercy of voices she could not es- 
cape. None of it seemed fair, especially 
when you knew the whole backstory: 
when you saw the photos of her as a 
child and a teenager, so full of prom- 
ise and optimism, before mental illness 
seized hold of her and quashed so many 
of her dreams. 

At its heart, Is There No Place on 
Earth for Me? accomplishes what any- 
one who has loved someone with a 
mental illness would want: a portrait 
of a woman battling schizophrenia that 
tells the whole story, how the illness rav- 
aged her life and how she fought back, 
how the system did and didn’t help her, 
and how, through it all, she persevered. 
Sylvia herself provided the book’s title. 
She was a student at New York’s High 
School of Music and Art when she had 
her first psychotic break. At 16, in an am- 
bulance on the way to the hospital, she 
asked her mother, “Is there no place on 
earth for me?” It’s a question she asked 
again and again over the next years— 
and by the book’s end, this question 
haunts the reader, too. cur 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Motor City madman 


Charlie LeDuff dissects his Detroit hometown 


BY BILL SHEA 


IN RECENT YEARS, A JOURNALISTIC 
cottage industry has emerged around 
the collapse of once-vibrant Detroit, the 
implosion of the domestic automotive 
industry, and the stark racial divide that 
looms over everything in the city. Na- 
tional news outlets are continually fas- 
cinated by the city and its renaissance 
efforts. Documentary filmmakers and 
urban explorers find Detroit’s crum- 
bling infrastructure and architecture ir- 
resistible—giving rise to the term “ruin 
porn.” And a seemingly endless succes- 
sion of books promise to analyze and ex- 
amine the city and its problems. 

But few of the new Detroit books are 
likely to chronicle the author’s own ar- 
rest and brief jailing, a robbery attempt 
that forced him to pull a gun and piss 
himself out of fear, domestic problems 
with his wife, his beloved streetwalker 
sister’s death (followed by her daugh- 
ter’s fatal drug overdose), and an addled 
female city councilwoman squeezing 
his testicles in a bar, all interspersed 
with tales of corrupt politicians, ar- 
son, murder, and the front-line public 
safety workers and everyday citizens 
who won’t or can’t leave the city. 

If I hadn’t met Pulitzer-winning re- 
porter Charlie LeDuff, it would be easy 
to dismiss some of Detroit: An American 
Autopsy as Bukowskian exaggeration or 
outright fantasy. But I do know LeDuff, 
I know Detroit, and I know the people 
and incidents that populate his new 
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book. He’s blunt and honest in Detroit, 
which is a memoir of a native son come 
home to a place that was falling apart, 
but also a civic history, a war story, a la- 
ment, and a multi-count indictment of 
the political, economic, and social sys- 
tems that allowed Detroit to fail its peo- 
ple—and itself. 

The book is better if the reader is 
at least a little familiar with LeDuff, 
a former New York Times staff writer 
who left to freelance before joining 
his hometown Detroit News in 2008. 


(The content is largely reworked from 
his News output.) He’s gonzo. He says 
what he thinks, between drags on a ciga- 
rette. He hits the streets in his uniform: 
A work shirt with rolled-up sleeves, a 
vest and necktie, blue jeans, and cowboy 
boots painted in American flag livery. In 
covering Detroit media for six years, I 
can tell you no one has been as remotely 
polarizing within the local journalism 
ranks as Charlie LeDuff. 

(Disclosure: LeDuff and I have 
crossed paths occasionally on stories 
around town, and we once spent a 
vodka-infused night with Weekly Stan- 
dard writer Matt Labash at a sidewalk 
bar on legendary Woodward Avenue.) 

One reason why LeDvuff alienates 
some journalists is that he gets involved 
with his stories, like a pissed-off George 
Plimpton reporting from hell. From the 
opening pages, it’s clear Detroit will be 
no different. It opens with a story about 
LeDuff being robbed at a downtown 
gas station. He ends up pulling a gun: 
“T bent into the car, reaching for the 
glove box latch. There was a 9mm in- 
side. Not mine. It belonged to a reporter 
who had forgotten to store it in his desk 
on his way to a press conference. He had 
asked me in the parking lot to hold on to 
it and I laughed about a journalist car- 
rying a concealed weapon. Correspon- 
dents don’t do that even in war zones, 
I told him.” 

“Well, how many of those war re- 
porters do you know who’ve been to De- 
troit?” the unnamed journalist retorts. 

The opening anecdote is a thematic 
preview of the book to come: highly 
personal, dramatic, and emotionally 
charged. Rather than offering a linear 
narrative tracing the decline of Ameri- 
can’s mightiest industrial city, Detroit 
presents several ongoing storylines at 
once, ranging from LeDuff’s personal 
anecdotes to the shocking fall of Mayor 
Kwame Kilpatrick, who was brought 
down by a blend of arrogance and greed 
that exploded when a barrage of gratu- 
itous sexual text messages to his girl- 
friend/chief of staff were made public. 
He lied about it, and ended up in jail. 

Although Wall Street bankers, home 
mortgage lenders, and automotive in- 
dustry executives get their share of an- 
gry rhetoric, Kilpatrick is the book’s 
chief villain and the object of LeDuff’s 





most toxic venom; he refers to Kilpat- 
rick in one chapter as a “pussy” and a 
“big bitch.” Detroit’s problems are sys- 
temic and have been metastasizing for 
generations, but Kilpatrick’s explosive 
and very public fall from grace during 
the timeframe of Detroit is the most 
convenient (and obvious) target for 
LeDuff’s generalized rage toward poli- 
ticians and authority figures. 

While LeDuff can write about politi- 
cians and policies, he’s more concerned 
with the people who don’t normally at- 
tract journalistic attention. That’s been 
his career: covering the oddballs, the 
victims, the helpless, and the hopeless, 
often with his trademark outrage and 
frustration. Several chapters are de- 
voted to Aiyana Mo’nay Stanley-Jones, 
the seven-year-old girl killed by a police 
bullet during a midnight raid in search 
of a murder suspect. A camera crew 
from the A&E cable show The First 48 
filmed the raid, and LeDuff speculates 
that the need to impress the cameras 
led to overly aggressive police action— 
a story he wrote for the November/De- 
cember 2010 edition of Mother Jones 
that’s repackaged in the book. 

Detroit gets intensely personal at 
times. LeDuff discusses in detail his sis- 
ter Nicole’s life as a prostitute, and her 
death after leaping out of a speeding van 
and into a tree. A younger brother, Billy, 
gets a chapter about his fall from being 
a home mortgage loan officer making a 
good salary for Detroit’s Quicken Loans 
to an $8.50-an-hour floor worker in a 
gritty screw factory. Billy wrote his own 
mortgage, only to lose his house when 
the flimsy market he helped create col- 
lapsed. Now, he’s scraping by to support 
his family. 

LeDuff visits his brother in the screw 
factory and offers a long lament about 
the worst of the home loan practices 
and the new reality for suburbanites 
forced into low-wage jobs with few or 
no benefits: 

“There was no health care of- 
fered here. What constituted a dental 
plan came from a toolbox. That is, my 
brother attempted to take out an ab- 
scessed molar with a pair of pliers. The 
molar snapped below the gum line.” 

The undertone is not quite rage, 
and not quite ennui, but something 
in between, a mixture of the anger, 


Other Detroit 
reporters love 
or hate LeDuff, 
sometimes both. 


frustration, and exhaustion that Detroit 
residents feel every day. The personal 
anecdotes work much better than any 
statistics-driven account to illustrate 
how easy it is to become a “loser” in 
modern Detroit. The data are brought 
to life as real people, and LeDuff writes 
in a way that makes you want to keep 
reading. 

If LeDuff is guilty of anything, it’s an 
almost childlike innocence in his admi- 
ration for the workingman, particularly 
Detroit’s firefighters and cops. They get 
a classic Hollywood treatment as hard- 
bitten, salty characters that could have 
stepped out of a Raymond Chandler 
potboiler. That’s not to say LeDuff is 
inaccurate in his portrayals. He’s not. 
The men and women who patrol De- 
troit’s streets and operate its fire trucks 
and EMS rigs are a colorful breed. Their 
speech is peppered with profanity and 
laced with frustration over the endless 
murders and fires, the systemic corrup- 
tion, and the crumbling equipment that 
the city is too poor or inept to replace. 

He spends quite a bit of time with 
the men of Engine Company 23 and 
their shopworn East Side firehouse. 
Naturally, in this dystopia, the station’s 
alarm bell is broken. The firefighters gin 
up a solution worthy of Rube Goldberg, 
LeDuff writes: “When a call comes to 
the station, a fax paper rolls out of the 
printer containing the directions to the 
fire. So someone had it rigged where 
the fax paper pushed over a door hinge 
with a screw mounted on it. The screw 
touched an electrified metal plate that 
was wired to the alarm, which com- 
pleted an electrical circuit. The bell 
rang. Then the box bleated.” 

Also, the city sold the firehouse’s 
brass poles for cash, he notes. 

LeDuff is as much a character as any- 
one in his copy. Near the book’s end, he 
recounts how he quit The Detroit News, 
over what he says were changes made to 


a story about a “lazy judge” who freed 
a career criminal. The guy later killed 
a cop. The situation triggers an indict- 
ment of the newspaper business: “I 
called my buddy the janitor and had him 
bring a trash can on wheels up to the 
newsroom. When he did, I swept the 
entire contents of my desktop into the 
garbage can and walked out.” He writes 
that “American newspapers were yel- 
low and stale before they came off the 
press. Dog-beaten by a dwindling read- 
ership, financial losses and partisan at- 
tacks, editors had stripped them of their 
personality in an attempt to offend no 
one. And so there was no more reason to 
read them. Safety before Truth. Gram- 
mar over Guts. Winners before Losers.” 

It’s a vivid story, and I’m sure it’s 
true, but I know LeDuff was also in- 
terested in television as a medium for 
his journalism. His frustration over the 
judge story was the last straw for a re- 
porter looking to talk to a bigger audi- 
ence. And it’s no secret that The Detroit 
News is the No. 2 newspaper in the city; 
hundreds of thousands of subscribers 
have abandoned it, and budget cuts have 
made the newsroom a ghost town. The 
stories he once told on paper are now 
told on Fox 2, which has featured him 
more and more as a brand and star in 
the past couple of years. 

As for Detroit, it works. No one book 
can tell the entire story of the city, and 
there’s no right way to do it. This is one 
way to tell that story, and it could be 
done only by someone consciously em- 
bedded not only in the city, but in their 
own family and their own life. LeDuff 
is unafraid to mine his personal history 
for broadly identifiable examples of 
Detroit’s larger plight. Who in Detroit 
hasn’t had a relative that lost a good ca- 
reer and ended up in a dead-end job? Or 
hasn’t been touched in some way by the 
booze and drugs that some people use 
to escape the grim realities of the Motor 
City? There may be other reporters here 
who have such stories, and have worked 
all the beats and can write better prose, 
but only LeDuff, flaws and all, has had 
the balls to write Detroit. CIR 


BILL SHEA has covered local media, among 
other beats, for Crain’s Detroit Business since 
2006. He’s currently writing a book about his 
stint as a third-string minor-league football 
quarterback 
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Fait inaccompli 


Why the world failed to rebuild Haiti after the earthquake 


BY JUSTIN PETERS 


ON MARCH 31, 2010, ALMOST THREE 
months after an earthquake devastated 
Port-au-Prince, the capital city of the 
poorest nation in the Western hemi- 
sphere, Bill Clinton helped lead a con- 
ference on how Haiti could rise from the 
rubble. Dubbed “Towards a New Future 
for Haiti,” the conference did its best to 
put a hopeful face on the trauma. Rep- 
resentatives from 150 nations and NGOs 
pledged more than $8 billion so that 
Haiti could, in Clinton’s phrase, “build 
back better.” 

Though the pledges were generous, 
other aspects of the conference were 
lacking. The most prominent Haitian 
in the room, President René Préval, 
was little more than a spectator. The 
“action plan,” purportedly conceived 
by the Haitian government, clearly had 
been influenced by foreign interests that 
demanded strict oversight of their do- 
nations, and wealthy investors intent 
on making the new Haiti a business- 
friendly place. By the end, as Jonathan 
Katz relates in The Big Truck That Went 
By: How the World Came to Save Haiti 
and Left a Disaster, some observers 
were left with an uncomfortable ques- 
tion: “Would reconstruction be done to 
Haiti, or by Haiti?” 

That’s the question that drives Katz’s 
wise, deeply reported new book about 
the January 2010 earthquake and its af- 
termath, and for anyone familiar with 
Haiti's sad history, the answer was never 
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really in doubt. Katz, a former AP corre- 
spondent, was the only full-time Ameri- 
can reporter stationed in Haiti when the 
quake hit; he stayed for more than a year 


». ; 
thereafter, reporting on the charitable 


aftershocks—as small donations were 
mishandled by NGOs, as big donations 
never materialized, and as the world 
gradually lost interest and left Haiti to 
fend for itself. The book is both a primer 
on how and why reconstructions fail, 


and an indictment of the benign pater- 
nalism that motivates donors, develop- 
ers, and other do-gooders to impose 
their will on distraught places that they 
pity but don’t bother to understand. 

For as long as Haiti has existed, for- 
eigners have been trying to fix it. Early 
in the island’s history, the tools of im- 
provement were familiar ones: invasion, 
repression, economic suasion, and other 
favorites from the colonialism hand- 
book. France transformed Haiti into a 
vast sugar plantation; the United States 
installed several puppet presidents fa- 
vorably disposed to American corporate 
interests. But eventually, Haiti stopped 
being worth the trouble. Strongman re- 
gimes made a mockery of democratic 
governance; millions migrated from the 
countryside to a capital unready for such 
a vast population influx. Haiti’s prob- 
lems were so systemic, its infrastructure 
so rotten, that when interested foreign- 
ers got together to discuss them, the so- 
lutions always came down to one of two 
things: a bulldozer or a bomb. 

They were “two sides of the same 
coin,” Katz observes, “the idea that 
only a transformative, external force 
could solve Haiti.” When the 2010 earth- 
quake struck with the power of 25 Hi- 
roshimas, these armchair planners had 
been given the sort of clean slate they’d 
been looking for. “Devastating” hardly 
begins to describe the effects of an earth- 
quake that killed tens (and possibly hun- 
dreds) of thousands, and made millions 
more homeless. Katz devotes much of 
his first 100 pages to a stark, compelling 
first-person account of the quake and its 
immediate aftermath. Standing outside 
his collapsed house in the moments af- 
ter the earthquake, Katz listens as, all 
around him, survivors air their grief in 
a haunting, haunted chorus: “I had only 
ever heard Haitian women make that 
sound, and only ever standing before the 
worst thing in the world: the collapse of 
a home, the death of a child. Now it came 
from everywhere. It resounded from the 
dust cloud, along the ridge, and up from 
the ravine. The sound echoed across Pe- 
tionville, coming down from the hills, up 
from below and from the direction of the 
hotel. It seemed to come from inside. 

“We stood and listened. Evens [his 
Haitian fixer] looked at me. ‘Thousands 
of people are dead, he said.” 





No one disputes that Haiti needed 
help. Left unsaid was the implicit as- 
sumption that one certainly couldn’t 
trust Haitians to help themselves. Aid 
groups warned potential donors, “Do 
Not Give To The Haitian Government: 
Haiti is known to be a corrupt coun- 
try;” media organizations announced 
that “the chief culprit of current or past 
suffering in Haiti” was “intense corrup- 
tion.” It wouldn’t surprise me if some 
observers secretly believed the Préval 
regime had engineered the earthquake 
in order to steal billions from the inter- 
national community. 

Though rooted in reality—corrup- 
tion is more overt in Haiti than in more 
sophisticated countries—Katz argues 
convincingly that this perception was ri- 
diculously overblown. Though he by no 
means paints a flattering portrait of the 
hapless, stubborn Préval, he criticizes 
those who automatically assumed the 
Préval government was as venal as its 
predecessors. This was pretty much ev- 
erybody. The corruption that pervaded 
the notorious Duvalier and Aristide re- 
gimes was assumed to be endemic to 
Haiti and Haitians, and relief operations 
were determined to keep their funds out 
of the Haitian government’s reach, no 
matter who was in charge. 

The result? Donated money went di- 
rectly to NGOs and organizations that 
were often fundamentally incapable of 
putting that money to its proper use. 
Millions of dollars in tens and twenties 
flowed to the American Red Cross, for 
instance, which was neither able nor 
eager to spearhead a comprehensive, 
long-term redevelopment effort; other 
aid organizations used the donations for 
salaries, capacity-building, and other 
non-earthquake-related matters. Katz 
estimates that of the $2.43 billion spent 
on ostensible humanitarian relief by the 
end of 2010, a mere 7 percent actually 
made its way to Haiti. 

NGOs and relief operations were dis- 
organized and frantic; the aid they ren- 
dered was haphazard and often useless. 
(“To force food out while maintaining 
distance from crowds,” Katz writes, “the 
US Navy threw boxes of bottled water 
and rations from hovering helicopters 
until other responders complained that 
this method was itself causing panic.”) 
They based their priorities on things the 


Many reporters 
knew little about 


Haiti other than 
that it was broken. 


media had reported, few of which were 
true: that Haitians were in danger of im- 
mediate starvation, for instance, or that 
the country was on the verge of riot. 

Katz makes clear that direct aid to 
the Préval government was just as im- 
portant to Haiti’s long-term future as 
were immediate donations of relief ma- 
terials. Direct aid, he argues, would’ve 
helped strengthen an infrastructure that 
had been crippled by decades of politi- 
cal instability and helped lead to a sus- 
tainable recovery. But few donors were 
interested. Katz describes how, in the 
days preceding Bill Clinton’s confer- 
ence, Préval made the rounds in Wash- 
ington, explaining why the Haitian gov- 
ernment—and, by extension, the Haitian 
people—would benefit from direct fi- 
nancial support. “At every stop, the pres- 
ident explained the need to build strong, 
well-funded institutions,” writes Katz. 
“At every stop, he was turned down.” 

Throughout, Katz questions the 
wisdom of entrusting the reconstruc- 
tion to people who didn’t live in Haiti, 
weren’t personally affected by the 
earthquake, and would be on the first 
plane out when telegenic tragedy struck 
elsewhere. There’s a telling chapter set 
at the March 2010 donor conference, 
where Préval sat through a series of 
speeches that only served to underscore 
how little control he would have over 
the rebuilding of his own country. The 
donors had their own ideas of how to 
“build back better,” epitomized by the 
words of Brad Horwitz, an American 
whose company owned one of Haiti’s 
largest cell-phone networks: “We need 
Haiti open for business.” 

“Open for business” very specifically 
referred to the production of cheap gar- 
ments. The plan for rebuilding Haiti 
involved luring garment factories that 
would potentially bring up to 100,000 
jobs and catapult the country into the 
global economy. But garment companies 


would only move to Haiti to take advan- 
tage of poorly paid workers earning no 
more than $1.75 per day. So where was 
the benefit for ordinary Haitians? Some 
believed that “a low-wage job is bet- 
ter than none,” as an NPR story put it, 
which completely ignored the reality of 
Haiti’s vast informal economy. Katz ef- 
fectively describes how most Haitians 
earned money here and there—selling 
fruit on the roadside, washing cars— 
and asks “how jobs that pay too little to 
save money, offer no security, and only 
in rare cases present a chance for train- 
ing or advancement would be different 
from selling juice on the street, much 
less lead to an economic boom.” 

Halfway through the book, Katz 
cites economist William Easterly, who, 
in his great book The White Man’s Bur- 
den, divides development theorists into 
Planners and Searchers. “A Planner 
thinks he already knows the answers,” 
writes Easterly. “A Searcher admits he 
doesn’t know the answers in advance; 
he believes that poverty is a complicated 
tangle of political, social, historical, in- 
stitutional, and technological factors.” 
The Haiti response was dominated by 
Planners—and the international press 
in Haiti, with its penchant for easy so- 
lutions and clear answers to hard ques- 
tions, was dominated by Planners, too. 
Many of those reporting on the disaster 
knew little about Haiti other than that it 
was broken, and gravitated toward those 
loud voices who claimed they knew how 
to fix it. As a result, their coverage failed 
to challenge the dominant narrative. 

The Big Truck That Went By is, 
among other things, a testament to the 
value of journalists who are actually fa- 
miliar with the countries they cover; of 
Searchers like Jonathan Katz, who re- 
ject the oversimplified narratives that 
characterize so much of crisis journal- 
ism, and know that the more time you 
spend in a troubled place, the harder 
it becomes to understand. Shortly af- 
ter the earthquake, he writes, foreign 
journalists played a game in which they 
attempted to describe Haiti in a single 
word. “Diseased” was one entry. “Vio- 
lent” was another. Katz’s response was 
different. “ I took the paper and wrote: 
HERE.” csr 


JUSTIN PETERS is CJR’s editor at large. 
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Unfinished business 


A new biography of photojournalist Tim Hetherington 


reflects on a too-short career 


BY MICHAEL MEYER 


IN RECENT YEARS, AS THE AMERICAN 
public has grown exhausted by news 
of war, it has become ever more fasci- 
nated by war photographers. When the 
photojournalists Tim Hetherington and 
Chris Hondros were killed in a mortar 
attack by Qaddafi forces two years ago 
this April, for instance, it was one of the 
biggest news events of the Libyan civil 
war. This was, of course, partly because 
many in the media knew Hetherington 
and Hondros, but it also had something 
to do with how they fit the profession’s 
romantic image. Take it from David 
Carr: “Hetherington was a war pho- 
tographer in every regard. Tall, brutally 
handsome and modest, he had a British 
accent plucked from a Graham Greene 
novel and the body fat of a Diet Coke.” 
As Emily Nussbaum noted in her re- 
cent New Yorker review of HBO’s docu- 
mentary series Witness, which focuses 
on conflict photographers like France’s 
Véronique de Viguerie, “It’s no surprise 
that viewers may find it easier to watch 
a profile of a brave and beautiful French 
photojournalist than a gruesome docu- 
mentary about child soldiers in Africa.” 
Unfiltered images of violence are as dis- 
tressing as theatrical violence is popular. 
The media are always coming up with 
new ways to dilute the horrors of war 
for the casual news consumer. 
Understanding this inevitable dilu- 
tion puts the job of a war photographer 
in an interesting light. Their images 
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must get as close as possible to the real- 
ity of extreme, horrifying situations, and 
somehow manage to compel the viewer 
to move deeper into them rather than 
turn away. Photographs can inure us 
to violence, but they can also serve as 
moral touchstones, reminders not only 
of an event itself but of the need to feel 
something about that event. The best 
pictures close the gap between distant 
images and our own emotional reality. 

No photographer thought more 
deeply about that dividing line than Tim 


Hetherington. As Hetherington’s friend 
and collaborator Sebastian Junger told 
me recently, “Tim was particularly in- 
terested in how the media shapes the 
society that then uses the media. That 
sort of circle.” In fact, Hetherington had 
gone to Libya to document a similar 
phenomenon: the idea that Libyan reb- 
els, plunged suddenly into war without 
prior experience, were looking to media 
and popular culture to discover how a 
rebel soldier should look and act. 
During an initial brief trip to Libya in 
March 2011, he had been disturbed by 
the posed nature of the conflict: journal- 
ists taking heroic photos of rebels who 
were in fact merely untested civilians 
mugging for the camera with guns. His 
new project was an attempt to confront, 
and transcend, this dynamic. “We have 
to fight making propaganda,” he told a 
friend, the New York Times photogra- 
pher Michael Kamber, just before head- 
ing back to the front line. “The media 
have become such a part of the war ma- 
chine now that we all have to be con- 
scious of it more than ever before.” 


HETHERINGTON DIED ONLY A FEW 
months after Restrepo, the documentary 
about American soldiers in Afghanistan 
he co-directed with Junger, was nomi- 
nated for an Academy Award. While he 
will probably remain best known for Re- 
strepo, many who knew Hetherington 
are working to preserve his larger sen- 
sibility and mission—topics that hint at 
the work he might have gone on to do. 
Last fall, Kamber assembled an exhibi- 
tion of Hetherington’s final photographs 
at the Bronx Documentary Center. A bi- 
ographical documentary, Which Way is 
the Front Line from Here?, directed by 
Junger, will premiere at the Sundance 
Film Festival in January 2013. And a 
print biography, Here I Am: The Story 
of Tim Hetherington, War Photographer, 
by Alan Huffman, will be published by 
Grove this March. 

Huffman recounts Hetherington’s 
career in chapters that expand on the 
many conflicts the photographer cov- 
ered: the Liberian civil war; the geno- 
cide in Sudan and its spillover into 
Chad; the American occupation of Af- 
ghanistan. His point, though not stated 
explicitly, seems to be that you can’t 
understand Hetherington without 





understanding the violence he was 
drawn to document. Huffman succeeds 
in immersing us in Hetherington’s daily 
reality while in conflict zones, and many 
excellent interviews with friends and 
colleagues add a personal dimension to 
the photographer’s extraordinary life. 
But the best biographies also explore 
the minds of their subjects, a task at 
which Huffman is less effective. Though 
Hetherington was intensely interested 
in how images of conflict were dissem- 
inated, contextualized, and viewed by 
the public, his biography is not, for the 
most part, a book of ideas. 

Hetherington’s first experience of 
war was as one of only two Western 
journalists working behind rebel lines 
in Liberia in 2003, photographing a con- 
flict characterized by elaborate, theatri- 
cally absurd brutality. Huffman quotes 
the filmmaker James Brabazon, with 
whom Hetherington collaborated on 
the documentary An Uncivil War, as say- 
ing of Liberia, “It wasn’t just two armies 
facing each other off; it was two groups 
of young men who were absolutely en- 
amored with theatrics of war—wearing 
dresses, eating each other, hacking off 
each other’s limbs.” 

But Hetherington was able to docu- 
ment this violence without allowing it to 
distract him from the Liberian people’s 
humanity. His photographs—a moment 
of intimacy between a rebel and his wife 
before he heads to battle; a portrait of 
a contemplative man in fatigues sitting 
beside a grenade—challenged the no- 
tion that Liberia could be entirely de- 
fined by its atrocities. And unlike most 
of the press corps, Hetherington stayed 
in Liberia long after the war ended. The 
book he eventually produced, Long 
Story Bit by Bit: Liberia Retold, is proof 
that one can simultaneously document 
violence and beauty in a way that feels 
authentic and accessible rather than 
counterintuitive. 

Huffman argues that “Hethering- 
ton saw very little distinction between 
being a journalist, a humanitarian, an 
observer, a witness, or a participant.” 
Though Huffman fails to parse the im- 
plications of that claim, he does work 
to convey its importance, noting that 
“Hetherington felt it wasn’t enough 
merely to show what had happened, 
that photography could convey a deeper 


narrative and influence the direction 
that narrative would afterward take.” 
The most literal proof of Hethering- 
ton’s belief in the power of photography 
to influence events was his work for Hu- 
man Rights Watch in Sudan. The images 
he took home—including portraits of 
survivors who had been shot or hacked 
by machete, which served as the first vi- 
sual evidence that the Darfur conflict 
was bleeding into Chad—were in large 
part responsible for bringing interna- 
tional attention to the crisis. But this be- 
lief in the power of images also showed 
in the way he approached his work. 
One product of Hetherington’s time 
in Afghanistan was an installation piece 
that intercut softly lit still photographs 
of sleeping soldiers with the sounds 
and images of combat, representing 
their dreams. The piece is incredibly 
subtle, particularly by the standards 
of war photography, but Hetherington 
felt it was the closest he’d ever come to 
“expressing what it’s like to be in a cha- 
otic war situation.” His thoughts on the 
piece reveal the extent to which he con- 
sidered the ultimate impact of his work, 
and also get at the quiet subversiveness 
of many of his images. “I like this idea 
that the project challenges what we 
think we know war is about,” he said. 
“T’m interested to reveal parts of conflict 
outside of the mass media dialogue.” 


NEARLY HALF OF HUFFMAN’S BOOK IS 


devoted to reconstructing Hethering- 


ton’s final days in Libya. Whereas in 
Liberia it was largely the responsibil- 
ity of Western journalists to make a re- 
cord of what was occurring, by the time 
Hetherington arrived in Libya, cameras, 
wielded by both civilians and soldiers, 
had become an inescapable part of the 
war effort. The Brazilian photogra- 
pher André Liohn noted that the Liby- 
ans “went to war with almost as many 
cameras as weapons.” 

This, too, was a concept Hether- 
ington was trying to understand. He 
realized that the modern media envi- 
ronment was such that there was noth- 
ing particularly novel about images of 
combat, and that journalists had to do 
more to distinguish their work both 
aesthetically and intellectually. While 
in Libya, Hetherington had an idea for a 
new installation piece. He would collect 
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THE 2013 RFK BOOK & JOURNALISM AWARDS 


THE RFK JOURNALISM 


OULSTa 


AWARDS 


Awards are given in both professional and 
student categories: 


Professional prize categories: Print, Television, 


Radio, Photography, New Media, and Editorial 
cartoon. Each category allows for submissions 


by journalists in Internet-based, related media. 


Student prize categories (domestic only): 
Awards are given to college and high school 
students in print and broadcast categories. 





THE RFK BOOK AWARD 
has been presented annually since 
1980 to honor the book that most 


cefully reflects 


bert Kennedy's purposes— 
his concern for the poor and 
his struggle for 
1ded justice, his conviction 
t a decent society must assure all 
young people a fair chance, and 
faith that a free democracy can act 
to remedy disparities of power and 
opportunity. Past winners include 
Vice President A 
John Lewis, T 


Morrison. and 
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hundreds of cell phones from Libyans 
who had used them to take pictures 
of the war, and then arrange them to 
form the image of the painting Guer- 
nica, which depicts civilian casualties 
of war in Picasso’s native Spain. 

Writing in the Times about the ex- 
hibit he put together of Hetherington’s 
last photos, Michael Kamber said, 
“More than any journalist I know, Tim 
was conceptual in his work. He thought 
about the big ideas behind an event, the 
dynamics, history and driving forces. 
He then tailored his photography and 
multimedia work accordingly, trying 
to dig through and expose these forces. 
His methods stood in stark contrast to 
many of us who photograph what fate 
and others present to us, unwittingly 
allowing the narrative to be shaped 
through our acquiescence.” 

Hetherington went to Libya without 
an assignment from a news agency, and, 
notably, without digital photographic 
equipment that would even allow him to 
sell his Libya photos for use in real-time 
coverage of the conflict. He went in pur- 
suit of ideas he was still only beginning 
to develop, and as part of an ongoing at- 
tempt to better understand the nature 
of conflict and the methods with which 
it could be documented in the 21st cen- 
tury. He was once again attempting, as 
he said of his film Diary, “to link our 
Western reality to the seemingly distant 
worlds we see in the media.” 

Near the end of that film, there’s a 
scene of Hetherington in a bed. His back 
is to the camera and he’s on the phone, 
trying to explain his work to someone. 
He says, “There’s a political situation or 
a war or a catastrophe and I make pic- 
tures to try to understand what is hap- 
pening there for myself. If you think by 
looking at the pictures that there’s no 
hope, then I’m, I’m, you know...” He 
trails off and the scene ends. 

When I asked Junger about this soon 
after Hetherington’s death, he noted 
that the sentence didn’t end there. In- 
stead, Hetherington chose to cut away. 
“I don’t know what he said,” Junger 
told me. “But it’s an interesting game 
to imagine what he could have said in 
that empty space that he left.” And now 
that’s the task left to all of us. cur 


MICHAEL MEYER is d CJR staff writer. 
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RAY STANNARD BAKER 
(1870-1946) was in the 
first rank of the first 
generation of muckrakers. 
The most productive 
writer for McClure’s and 
The American Magazine, 
he reported incisively 
on racial segregation in 
Following the Color Line 
(1908). He left magazines 
in 1916 and retreated toa 
home in Amherst, MA, to 
become a nature writer 
pen-named “David Grayson,” 
only to be summoned 
away by the Woodrow 
Wilson administration. His 
assignment: report to the 
State Department, and 
sometimes to the president, 
on what he might find 
of interest in Britain and 
Europe as the Great War 
labored through its fourth 
year. Baker’s diary, published 
here in full for the first time, 
recounts his 17 months 
on assignment—first as 
a kind of roving reporter, 
then as Wilson’s press 
secretary during the peace 
negotiations. 

The diary contains 
surprising perspectives— 


for example, Baker’s fear 


that, only about six months 


before the end of the war, 
and nearly a year after the 


Illustration by Serge Bloch 


United States entered the 
conflict, Germany was on 


the verge of a decisive victory, 


and peace agitation was on 
the rise. Baker sets down 
such alarming developments 
dispassionately, meanwhile 
interviewing dozens of 
Britons. He was respectful 
of most of them, but became 
exasperated at the smugness 
of Bertrand Russell, who 
baited Baker throughout the 
interview with attacks on the 
United States. A month after 
the armistice of November 
1918, Wilson tapped him for 
the onerous task of handling 
the press while the peace 
treaties were written. Baker, 
when he had time, recorded 
the frustrating, tortuous 
backstory of Wilson’s 


struggle to forge a settlement. 


With the signing at 
Versailles on June 28, 1919, 
he, and Wilson, caught the 
boat home—Wilson to tragic 
frustration and collapse, 
Baker to a life devoted in 
great part to memorializing 
the president, whom, he 
wrote repeatedly, he admired 
more than any other human 
being. Professors Hamilton 
and Mann have compiled a 
rewarding volume, although 
they might well have omitted 


a number of the official 
dispatches Baker sent 
to Washington, which 
are heavy on policy 
and short on personal 
insight. 
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The American People 
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War 

By Richard Lingeman 
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AS MEMBERS OF WHAT 
might be called the lesser 
generation that came 
after the greatest, Richard 
Lingeman and I trod similar 
paths—born Midwesterners, 
growing out of our teens 
in the years after V-J Day, 
serving stretches in Japan, 
and spending nights in 
theaters viewing the harsh, 
tense, uninflected films 
that came to be dubbed, 
by the French, noir: The 
Big Sleep, The Blue Dahlia, 
Double Indemnity, and 
the matchlessly titled Kiss 
the Blood Off My Hands. 
Lingeman, a senior editor 
at The Nation and the 
author of Don’t You Know 
There’s a War On?, seeks to 
create in The Noir Forties 
an innovative fusion 
of autobiography and 
conventional history against 
a backdrop of noir. 

He chronicles a brief 
era that turned sour almost 
before the kissing stopped in 
Times Square. The opening 
of the main narrative is 
dark, as Lingeman invokes 
Meyer Berger’s classic story 
in the Times of October 27, 


1947, about the arrival of the 
transport Joseph V. Connolly 
in New York harbor, bearing 
6,248 soldiers’ coffins, a 
reminder that World War 
II had produced grief as 
well as victory. Nor does 
the darkness lift. Lingeman 
reflects gloomily on the 
politics and culture of those 
years—the approach of the 
Cold War and McCarthyism; 
the collapse of the New 
Deal’s Old Left, encapsulated 
in the ill-starred 1948 
presidential campaign 
of Henry A. Wallace; the 
pervasive air of anger and 
disillusion; and, ultimately, in 
1950, the unpopular Korean 
War. 

Along the way, Lingeman 
discusses dozens of 
films, asserting: “Films 
noir...reflected the personal 
anxieties of the late forties. 
They vacuumed up the 
psychological detritus 
swirling in the air, the 
velleities [fancies], secret 
wishes, criminal thoughts, 
unspoken fears, dream 
images of the times.” As a 
fellow member of the noirist 
generation, I am in sympathy 
with this framework, even 
if Lingeman’s bridge from 
the personal to the cultural 
to the macro is not always 
clear. Still, the undertone 
of blackness fits well a time 
that few can remember with 
nostalgia. CJR 


JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 
editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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‘Scariest famous person: 
5 4 x 

Vladimir Putin, who 

totally rattled me’ 


EXIT INTERVIEW 


Huey, Luce, and the news 


AT YEAR-END, TIME INC. EDITOR IN CHIEF JOHN HUEY QUIETLY ANNOUNCED 
plans to head to a fellowship at Harvard after an 11-year run (six in the top job) on the 
Mount Olympus of magazine journalism. On his way up, he ran Fortune, coauthored 
Sam Walton’s autobiography, and held various jobs at The Wall Street Journal, 
among other things. Master of the homespun maxim (delivered in a wry Southern 
drawl), Huey famously summed up the recipe for search-friendly headlines: “Clear 
is the new clever.” Cyndi Stivers, a former employee, emailed questions in December. 


Why leave now? Well, do the math. I’ve had a job in journalism nonstop for the 
past 40 years. I’m in my 25th year at Time Inc., 17 of which I have spent com- 
muting to New York every week from either Atlanta or Charleston. I will turn 65 
in April. I have an incredibly able successor in Martha Nelson, who is totally the 
right person for the right time. The better question is why would I possibly stay? 


What was the stickiest wicket you encountered while leading Time Inc.? Jour- 
nalistically, leading Time Inc. didn’t prove to be as sticky as some of the things 
I encountered while editing Fortune, mostly because the editors I worked with 
were just so damned good at what they did. At Fortune, I had the challenge of 
covering stories like the AOL Time Warner merger, from which we did not shrink 
in the least. But I always knew I had the backing of (then-editor in chief) Norman 
Pearlstine and (then-cEo) Don Logan. As editor in chief, my toughest challenge 
has been trying to lead through some very difficult business conditions with- 
out sacrificing the quality, integrity, and distinctiveness of our journalism. I give 
myself a good grade for that, but then I would, wouldn’t I? 


What was the most indelible magazine cover on your watch? Honestly, I think 
those covers belong to the editors of the individual magazines. At Fortune, I had so 
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Time capsule Legendary lensman 
David Hume Kennerly used the 
Hipstamatic app on his iPhone to 
snap John Huey during his last 
month on Time Inc.'s 34th floor. 


much fun making covers that it’s hard to 
remember. But probably winning a bet 
with Steve Jobs that our photographer, 
Michael O’Neill, could take a better por- 
trait of him than his own photographer 
was as satisfying as any. As far as indeli- 
ble goes, the 9/11 covers on Time and For- 
tune and People probably top my memory. 


Were there any encounters with world 
leaders, business honchos, or celebri- 
ties that had you pinching yourself? Not 
really. I’m not that starstruck. I inter- 
viewed a lot of people who impressed 
ime: several presidents, a bunch of CEOs, 
some generals, quite a few international 
leaders, a serial killer, writers, movie 
moguls, musicians. In business, the three 
that stick with me are Steve Jobs, Sam 
Walton, and Ted Turner, who changed 
everything they touched. The two smart- 
est people I ever met, I think, are the 
Bills—Gates and Clinton. Funniest cam- 
paign bus: John McCain’s Straight Talk 
Express. Dullest candidate I ever trav- 
eled with: Jimmy Carter. Best all-round 
bus: Waylon Jennings. Scariest famous 
person: Vladimir Putin, who totally rat- 
tled me. And maybe the closest I came to 
that “pinching” moment was after inter- 
viewing Neil Young, when he looked at 
me and said in that high-pitched twang: 


“See you down the road, man.” For some 


reason I found that thrilling. 


Any advice for Martha Nelson? The 
nuclear code is under the bust of Henry 
Luce. She doesn’t need advice from me. 
I'll probably be calling her for advice. 


How would you like your tenure to be 
remembered? I seriously doubt that it 
will be. But I’m proud of the fact tha 
we ran a collegial, honest shop where 
journalists and photographers and 
designers could be proud to come to 
work every day and practice their crafts 
at a very high level. In spite of fierce 
headwinds, we produced a lot of jour- 
nalism that we all can be proud of when 
we retire—oh wait, that’s now! cur 
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